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Security and 
cooperation are as much a 
part of this bank as the mar- 
ble and steel of its walls... 


and much more important. 


CENTRAL REPUBLIC BANK 
AND TRUST COMPANY 
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| To Internationally- 
Minded Bankers 


OU now have the “real international banking 


directory” you have always wanted + x 


~ at least 


as complete, as reliable, as up-to-date as any directory 


published ~ x< 


directory could bex x 


* convenient as you always wished a 
«the new Rand M£Nally 


BANKERS DIRECTORY (BLUE BOOK). 


What are the affiliates of the 
Midland Bank, Ltd. ? 

What are the New York 
correspondents of the Central 
Bank of China? 

What is the latest financial 
statement of the Sumito Bank, 
Ltd., of the Imperial Bank of 
India? 

Ask your BLUE BOOK. The 


answer is there. And located 
in an instant. 

The Ideal Directory for 
county, state, national or in- 
ternational banking facts is the 
BLUE BOOK. A few copies 
of the recent edition remain 
unsold. Write Rand M£Nally 
& Co., Department A, 536 S. 
Clark St., Chicago. 
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WHEN THEY SUGGEST 


mann Stocks. 


Waren a bank customer asks whether he should buy common stock— 
and which stock to buy—he places his banker in a difficult position. 
Unless the advice is successful, the banker will be blamed for dis- 
appointments. What should you, as a banker, say to this customer? 


a AY orth) MO1CAH Although stock prices are at depression levels today, with many good 


TRUST SHARES buys” for the long-term investor, you can tell him that common 
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stocks are a sound investment only when safeguarded by diversifica- ee oh 
. : z J i ee 
tion. No single common stock, no matter how fine its record, is safe— Rh 
Deposited Stocks in Each Unit of 100,000 b " bie . i 
ut the Law of Averages protects the investor who buys many sound Sk 
NORTH AMERICAN TRUST SS we Y 
SHARES 1955 common stocks. ete: 
Maximum Cumulation Type P ° ‘ oe an 
You can tell him of a plan by which he can secure an ownership, not ee 
E. 1. duPont de Nemours & Company 200 p - Bs ; Sere 
ny Dy gh em see in one common stock, but in the common stocks of 34 leading cor- ‘ 
ar a ao — = porations in 12 outstanding American industries. = 
yh Tama 
nite ates ee orporation a = . . e 
The Borden Company 200 This is the plan of NORTH AMERICAN TRUST SHARES, 1955 and 1956. 
c Products Refining Company ‘ 100 . : : . 
General Faods Corporation 100 Available in small or large denominations, they offer a complete pro- 4 
ationa’ iseul ompany ° . . . 
Standard Brands Incorporated... 200 gram for common stock investment whether the investor has $150 to . 
ru ¢ " ° ” 
Sears, Roebuck & Company 200 re RICAN 1S 5 2S ide: os 
aa) Wealworth Company 200 invest or $150,000. NorTH peal TRL ST SHARES provide: = 
merican Ua > > * ‘ Tal > Tes 
American Rad. & Stand. Sanitary Corp. Ss (1) Balanced dollar diversification; (2)) Maintenance of investment ie 
rion 4 
International Warvester Company i00 quality under the direction of a Research Department; (3)) No sub- ES 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company “"B"* 200 stitution; (4) The convenience and safety of trust administration 3 


General Motors Corporation 200 
Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) 300 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. Co. 100 
The New York Central Railroad Company 100 
The Pennsylvania Railroad Company 100 
Union Pacific Railroad Company 100 
American Telephone & Telegraph Company 100 
Columbia Gas & Electric Corporation 400 
Consolidated Gas Company of New York 200 
The North American Company 200 
Pacific Gas & Electric Company 200 
Public Service Corporation of New Jersey 100 
The United Gas Improvement Company 






provided by a large bank acting as Trustee; (5) Marketability. 







All 34 stocks are listed on the New York Stock Exchange. = 






























A BOOKLET FOR BANKERS 


How these 34 stocks were clrosen is described in 
detail in a booklet, ‘Building a Portfolio”, which 
will be sent without charge on request to any 
bank officer. Address Distributors Group, Incor- 
porated, 63 Wall Street, New York, Dept. B. 

















As of October 17. 1931, the date of execution of 
the Trust Agreement, a stock unit consisted of 
the shares listed above. @ The deposited stocks 
in each unit of 4.000 NORTH AMERICAN TRUST 
SHARES, 1956 (Maximum Distribution Type) con- 
sisted on October 17, 1931, of 1/25th of the num- 
ber of shares of the common stocks listed above. 









DISTRIBUTORS GROUP, INCORPORATED 


Owned by a Nationwide Group of Investment Houses 
63 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 


ATLANTA 

















The offering price of NORTH 
AMERICAN TRUST SHARES /s based 
upon and varies with the actual 
New York Stock Exchange 100- 
share lot transaction prices of the 
underlying stocks during market 
hours. (Full details of method of 
calculating offering price are con- 
tained in the Offering Circular.) 
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HY don’t the banks set us an example 
and stop hoarding?” asked an excited 
business man at a Lions Club meeting. 

“The banks are to blame for this trouble we 
are in. They won’t lend a cent to anyone. 
I claim that a man whose statement is as good 
today as it was a year ago is entitled to the 
same line of credit.” 


This is the kind of talk that is heard in many , 


communities these days. It has a bad effect. 
It is very apparent that it is based upon mis- 


understandings that have not been corrected. . 


When a loan is turned down, it is highly 
essential that the borrower not only fully 
understands the reasons for the refusal, but 
that he is convinced that the banker is right to 
safeguard his depositors in the way he is doing. 


HE idea that the bank’s principal job is 

to help the community develop and that 
it, therefore, has an obligation to borrowers 
ahead of the obligation to depositors, is far too 
wide-spread. It is a notion that must be com- 
batted immediately and energetically. 

It is a simple matter to explain banking 
principles to intelligent business men, but most 
bankers have neglected to do it. 

Asa matter of fact, in the very meeting where 
the excited business man made the accusation 
quoted at the beginning of this editorial, a vice 
president and the cashier of the local bank were 
present. Neither one made any attempt to 
defend the bank or to explain its policy. This 
was left entirely to the speaker who happened 
to be well prepared for such an emergency. 

He said, in part: “ You gentlemen and your 
neighbors are the ones who have refused loans 
to local business men. It is not the bank. 
The bank is merely the agent of its depositors. 
When the depositors demand that the cash be 
held in the bank as the depositors here have 
done, the bank must refuse to make loans. 

“The bank’s obligation is to its depositors 
and not to its borrowers. The money it lends 
you is the depositors’ money. 
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Stop Misunderstandings 


Or Take The Consequences 


“You forget that when the bank lends you 
money, it is betting that you are going to suc- 
ceed. It is your best backer. If there is any 
chance that conditions may prevent success, 
the bank must refuse your loan.” 


: ITHER you must stop these misunder- 


standings, or your community may be 
without a bank and you’! be without a job. 

The old method of turning down a loan by 
saying that the bank is out of funds is about 
the worst method to use these days. Perfect 
frankness with respect to a customer’s credit 
rating is the only way to make it clear to bor- 
rowers so that there will be no misunderstand- 
ing to start rumors and dissatisfaction. 

Banking is not the mystery it once was. 
Intelligent business men are learning more 
about it. They must be reminded that it is 
the depositor they are borrowing from. They 
must be made to realize that you are a stake- 
holder. 

Your obligation is first to the depositor. 
You must protect his interests so that there 
will be no possibility of a doubt as to the 
money being repaid at the time it is due. 

The notion that notes are given only to be 
renewed is so wide-spread that very intelligent 
and energetic educational work needs to be 
done on this subject. 


HILE there always will be occasions 
when renewals are necessary and proper, 
still the idea that money is borrowed for 
indefinite periods as a regular thing, and that 
the due date of the note is just a matter of form, 
must be dismissed from the minds of borrowers. 
Otherwise, you are going to be operating on 
a long-term basis, instead of on a commercial 
basis. 
Stop misunderstandings at their source. 
Don’t allow any borrower to leave your bank 
until he fully understands the basis for your 
refusing what he has asked. It is your respon- 
sibility as custodian of your depositors’ funds. 
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a. CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS 





= | BANK AND TRUST 
COMPANY 
ios | CHICAGO 
be Statement of Condition, March 30, 1932 
" RESOURCES 
w | Cash and Due from Banks . . . . = . = $164,979,039.18 
et United States Government Securities . « « 2a 
it | Other Bonds and Securities . . . . . ~~ . 80,068,819.25 
a, Loans: Demand . . ... $177,992,951.79 
d- } Time , F : , 293,452,230.57 471,445,182.36 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank ‘ ‘ ~ «~~ e~- 4200,000.00 
" Customers’ Liability under Letters of Credit . . — 15,806,684.75 
= ‘ Customers’ Liability on Acceptances . . . . 26,480,880.46 
is : Other Banks’ Liability on Bills Purchased i 22,032,886.30 
ve Interest Accrued but Not Collected ; : ; . 2,588,639.41 
nl ee ee ee es ee ee ee 15,000,000.00 
$884,249,408.10 
or. LIABILITIES 
re ee ee ee $ 75,000,000.00 
he Surplus ee ee 
Undivided Profits . . . . .. . 5,660,333.61 
pe Reserve for Dividend Payable April 1 . «  «  2,250,000.00 
=. 4 Reserve for Taxes and Interest — i 8,590,218.37 
be Deposits: Demand . . . $445,121,167.72 
Time 7 i ‘ .  217,133,481.03 662,254,648.75 
FL 8 re 
ns Acceptances . ? ; , P ‘ 26,911,717.34 
r, Other Banks’ Bills Endorsed and Sold .  «  .«  22,032,886.30 
or Discount Collected but Not Earned : ; . 205,867.76 
at $884,249,408.10 
nm, | 
8. —a————————————————————————————— 
yn i The capital stock of the Continental Illinois Company, held in trust for the stockholders of the 
a Continental Illinois Bank and Trust Company, is not included in the above figures 
2. 
1k 
ur 
n- 7 
s. 
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POLICY of strict adherence to 

sound banking principles has 
brought to this bank correspondents | 
from every part of the country. They 
find here adequate facilities and 
competent counsel. 


The bank needing a Chicago corre- 
spondent will find an association that 
should prove pleasant and profitable. 


The First National 
Bank of Chicago 


Affiliated 
First Union Trust 
and Savings Bank 


ESTABLISHED 1863 — CHARTER NUMBER EIGHT 
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A banking unit is the place where sits a financially and 
4 mentally able banker with the right to say yes or no and 
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. . bad ° . 
every community unit has a right to at least one of them 


Adequate Credit For Banks 


The Reconstruction Finance Corporation, The Federal Reserve Banks 
and city correspondents all stand ready to provide needed funds to 
Wise bankers are making use of these facilities. 


local institutions. 


T APPEARS to me,”’ said the 

president of a bank in a medium- 
sized city, ‘‘that no matter what our 
need for cash may be these days, 
we are in a position to secure it. 

‘*T ean perhaps illustrate what I 
mean by relating a recent experi- 
ence. 

‘‘All the banks in three cities 
adjoining ours closed. Naturally, 
this had an effect on our institution. 
Many of our depositors withdrew 
their entire balances. This happened 
in January. The situation quieted 
down in February, and in March 
our deposits began to gain again. In 
the course of time, I had a call from 
our metropolitan correspondent. 


‘The officer with whom I talked 
asked me why I had not been in to 
arrange for a loan. He knew, of 
course, the situation we had to con- 
tend with. I told him that the 
reason was that we had not been in 
need of eash. 


‘*T told him that our facilities at 
the Federal Reserve Bank had not 
been exhausted. We had borrowed 
some, but could borrow still more. 


““The officer of the metropolitan 
bank urged that I be prepared for 
any emergency and suggested that 
he send a man to our bank to cheek 
over assets that might be used to 
secure a loan at the metropolitan 
bank. By doing that, of course, we 
would be in a position to get a loan 
immediately and there would be no 
delay in the checking of assets, if 
an extreme emergency arose. 

“*T told him I was perfectly wil- 
ling to have that done, and he sent 
a man out the next day who selected 


When To Borrow— 
And Where 


1. When you have a per- 
fectly good loan of large size 
and do not have sufficient 
funds. (Correspondent— 
Fed.—R. F. C.). 


2. When you have a tem- 
porary need for funds (from 
one to 30 days). (Fed.— 
Correspondent). 


3. When you have a 
seasonal demand that cannot 
be met without reducing your 
reserve. (Correspondent — 
Fed.—R. F. C.). 

4. When there is a possi- 
bility of abnormal withdraw- 
als. (Correspondent— Fed. 
—R. F. C.). 


5. When certain assets be- 
come frozen and funds need- 


ed for current loans are not 
available. (R. F. C.). 


securities and notes satisfactory to 
the metropolitan bank that would 
enable us to borrow half a million 
dollars if we needed it. 

**In addition to this, we made ap- 
plieation for an advance from the 
Reconstruction Finanee Corpora- 
tion. Our loan has been authorized 
and we can get the money any time 
we need it. 
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‘*T am telling this story merely to 
illustrate my point that a banker 
who will take advantage of these 
three channels of relief can prepare 
himself for almost any eventuality. 

**Unless a bank has some loans it 
should have written off, it can turn 
almost any of its assets into eash, if 
it will use the available facilities.’’ 

The work of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation can accomplish 
the purpose for which it was organ- 
ized only if bankers make use of it. 

While it must keep confidential 
the names of banks that rediscount 
with it, the Corporation has made a 
report of its work covering the 
period from February 2 to March 
31. 

This report shows that 935 loans 
were authorized, and of these, 858 
were banks and trust companies; 30 
building and loan associations; 18 
insurance companies; 2 joint stock 
land banks; 1 livestock credit cor- 
poration; 8 mortgage loan com- 
panies; 2 agricultural credit corpo- 
rations; and 16 railroads, including 
receivers. 

Loans to banks and trust com- 
panies were authorized to a total of 
$158,182,242.06. However, it is in- 
teresting to note that only $119,167,- 
598.65 was outstanding at the time 
of the report. 

$6,249,542.36 has been repaid, 
and the remainder, while authorized, 
has not been taken by the banks. 

A few of these loans, totaling 
$2,173,000, were made to aid in the 
reorganization or liquidation of 
closed banks. 

One use that has not been so 














apparent is rediscounting to get 
additional funds for local loans. 

In faet, it is entirely proper to 
have an understanding with a bor- 
rower (if his needs are large) that 
his loan will be accepted on the 
basis of securing the funds from the 
Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion. The bank makes the loan, sends 
the notes to R. F. C., and the money 
eomes from outside the community. 
One bank recently handled a $50.- 
000 loan in this way. 

It seems rather strange that the 
rediscounting facilities provided by 
the government have not been used 
more in times past. There seems to 
be a notion in the heads of many 
bankers that it is next to a sin to 
have ‘‘bills payable’’. If this notion 
had any foundation in fact, we cer- 
tainly would not have Federal Re- 
serve Banks, and surely we would 
not have the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. 


Keep Ample Funds For 
Local Loans 


It must not be assumed that any- 
one in authority desires to encourage 
local banks to make loans that are 
not strictly in accord with credit 
principles. But, if it is true in your 
locality that worthy borrowers are 
handicapped in their business be- 
cause you have not had sufficient 
local funds to provide the needed 
eash, then you should give con- 
sideration to the matter of bor- 
rowing or rediscounting and take 
into account the new viewpoint. 

If your customer 
is entitled to cénsid- 
eration and your 
present reserve 
makes it inadvisable 
to extend your posi- 
tion, you are cer- 
tainly justified in 
borrowing either 
from your corre- 
spondents in the 
metropolitan cen- 
ters, from the Fed- 
eral Reserve, or 
from the Recon- 
struction Finance 
Corporation. 

While the Corporation has as one 
of its objects the reduction of bank 
failures, that is by no means its 
only object. The number of bank 
failures has declined to almost 
nothing. Now, R. F. C. will be put 
to the test of serving sound banks 
in communities where community 
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funds are not sufficient to take care 
of current needs. 

It is true that in some few eases, 
the local bank’s estimate of the value 
of its collateral has been adjusted, 
but aside from that, it is said that 
all applications have been favorably 
acted upon. 


Assets The Corporation 
Accepts 


The Corporation asks for a list of 
assets of all kinds which the bank 
might desire to pledge for a loan, 
and it has acted favorably upon real 
estate mortgages, commercial notes, 
and bonds. 

The list is first checked at the 
district office which is located, as a 
rule, in the Federal Reserve Bank 
or one of its branches, and executive 
officers there make a recommenda- 
tion to the board of directors of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion in Washington. 

Each of these directors must pass 
personally upon each loan, and 
actually does go over the application 
as well as the recommendation. This 
board meets regularly, and often 
works overtime in order to speed 
action on these applications. 

The collateral is held in the vaults 
of the Federal Reserve Bank. The 
Reconstruction Finanee Corpora- 
tion does not act as custodian for 
any of the assets used as collateral. 

The eredits are granted through 
the Federal Reserve Bank; that is, if 
you ask for $100,000 to be placed 
at your disposal in your local Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank, 
it is arranged that 
way. 

On the other 
hand, if you want 
$50,000 placed to 
your credit in a 
bank in Minneapo- 
lis, $25,000 in a 
bank in San Fran- 
cisco, and another 
$25,000 in a bank in 
New York, that is 
arranged through 
the Federal Reserve 
and the cash is 
transferred by wire. 
largest number of banks 
whose loans have been approved is 
from the 12 middle western states, 
with a total of 343; 14 southern 
states are represented by 206 banks ; 
12 eastern states are represented by 
162 banks; and 8 western states are 
represented by 147 banks. 


The 


Averaging the number of loans 
per state, we find that there are 28 
per state in the Middle West; 18 per 
state in the western and coastal 
states; 14 per state in the South; 
and 12 per state in the East. 

The bill providing for organizing 
the Reconstruction Finance Corpor- 
ation authorized it to take all or any 
part of the February 15 and March 
15 issues of Federal Intermediate 
CreditBank debentures aggregating 
$47,345,000 which might remain un- 
sold on the dates indicated. But 
none remained. 

The routine of securing a loan is 
simple, but application should be 
made well in advance of the time 
the funds will be needed. All you 
need to do is to write a letter asking 
for the necessary application blanks, 
addressing it to the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation in care of your 
Federal Reserve Bank. 

The application papers, of which 
there are several, will then be sent 
to you, and you must carefully fill 
in all the information asked. 

Instructions must be followed com- 
pletely in order that there may be 
no delay. You do not send your 
securities, of course, with the appli- 
cation. When your application has 
been approved, you will be notified 
by wire and you can then mail your 
note and the collateral as directed 
and receive credit as you may direct. 


Teach Communities Borrowing 
Facilities Are An Advantage 


In discussing the matter of the 
feelings of local bankers regarding 
bills payable, the chairman of one 
of the Federal Reserve Banks made 
this remark: 

‘“Tf our local banks will not use 
credit facilities, it is going to require 
a long time to get the money of the 
eountry back at work. Money must 
go to work in order that men may 
work, and business cannot prosper 
unless men are at work. There is 
no reason now why bankers should 
not begin to teach their communities 
that borrowing facilities are an ad- 
vantage and not a disadvantage. 

*‘It is barely possible that bank 
examiners have given local bankers 
the wrong idea regarding bills pay- 
able. But I think that bankers will 
find a different attitude on the part 
of examiners on this matter now. 

‘*As a matter of fact, the present 
attitude ought to be retained for the 
future. Wise rediscounting is a 
proper procedure always.’’ 
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These three cards care for the relationships with other departments, and so on. The reverse of No. 1 is a columnar arrangement 
to show the average balance, average loan, and maximum loan each month. Reverse of No. 2 shows various officers, connections 
and affiliated accounts of customer. Notations regarding bonds can be written on the reverse of No. 3. 


Analyze Depositors With Care~ 


And Half Your Credit Work Is Done 


We need to know more about depositors, both 
at the time they open accounts and from 
month to month as their accounts change. 


¢ THE past, it has been the 
thought of some bankers that 
personal contacts with customers as 
they come into the bank are ade- 
quate. Recent developments, how- 
ever, have proved conclusively in 
many cases that such contact is not 
nearly as close as it should be. If 
this is not so, we would not have 
had shrinkage in our accounts and 
much seepage of deposits could have 
been avoided. 

Close contact means friendship 
and that cannot be obtained by a 
casual nod, in or out of the bank. It 
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R. H. BRUNKHORST 


Comptroller, Harris Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago 


must be developed by contact with 
the depositor in his place of business, 
association with him in local organi- 
zations, and other activities. It is 
vitally important, under present 
conditions, that officers, stockholders, 
and directors make calls and form 
such contacts, not only for the pur- 
pose of obtaining new business and 
inereasing balances, but also for 
stabilizing what still remains on the 
books. 

In many instances, I have had no 
hesitancy in recommending a meet- 
ing in which the facts are to be put 


on the table. The stockholders need 
to be told that since it is their busi- 
ness and their money at stake, it is 
up to them to go out and hustle—to 
talk for the bank at every opportu- 
nity. 

One great obstacle that some of us 
have erected before the accomplish- 
ment of close contact between officers 
and customers is that we have made 
clerks of officers. By this, I mean 
that officers and their secretaries do 
a great deal of work which properly 
belongs in eages and should be han- 
dled by senior clerks. 
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This method hinders the develop- 
ment of both divisions and particu- 
larly affects the morale of the entire 
force. With this scheme of opera- 
tion, the busiest people in the bank 
are the officers and, unfortunately, 
their time is so occupied that they 
can do little in accomplishing the 
more important tasks. 

The work assigned to employees 
should be  inereased—increasing 
their number, if necessary—but al- 
ways doing this to better occupy the 
time of the officers, or reduce their 
number. 

When business goes out the rear 
door as fast as it comes in the front 
one, we must look for faulty service 
and poor morale. Morale, in a few 
words, can be built by adequate com- 
pensation, reasonable working hours, 
and a sensible distribution of duties. 
If the employee is disgruntled and 
plainly unhappy, any service he 
might perform becomes wasted ef- 
fort because of his attitude. With 
the banking business built on con- 
fidence, not in one or two individuals, 
but in a well-organized staff of of- 
ficers and employees, it is imperative 
that we keep morale a vital, living 
factor for. our ultimate success. So- 
called ‘‘key’’ men may bring in busi- 
ness, but it takes proper service by 
those inside the bank to hold it. 

Present-day conditions require 
that all business now on the books, 
pay for its keep and 
make a margin of pro- 
fit. This can be accom- 
plished by making ade- 
quate service charges 
for services rendered. 
It may sound radical, 
but there is no question 
that such a plan will 
place a bank on a 
firmer foundation and 
it is that which, in the 
last analysis, best 
serves the community. 

I have a feeling that 
the old thought of a 
bank being a semi-pub- 
lic institution, which 
must do many things 
free of charge for the 
benefit of the commu- 
nity, is obsolete. Accounts—either 
present or prospective—should not 
be regarded as profitable, unless the 
excess of income over expense is suffi- 
cient to take care of the ‘‘desired’’ 
profit. To keep the appraising of 
accounts from becoming involved, 
simple figures allowing a margin for 
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8 Points On 


Customer Service 


1. If officers are not 
expected to do too much 
clerical work, they will have 
time for personal contacts at 
the places of business of 
borrowers. 


2. Business must be held 
by service, but service must 
be. paid for by the person 
served. 


3. Account analysis is the 
only basis for control of 
account service and charges. 


4, Administration needs 
costs of three kinds: 

a. administration expense, 
b. expense of handling, 
c. overhead expense. 

5. The object of account 
analysis is to make the ac- 
count profitable by construc- 
tive measures. 


6. Service to a depositor 
should be adjusted to what 
the account makes for the 
bank. 


7. The selection 
of good depositors 
and account anal- 
ysis to keep in 
touch with their 
accounts is the 
most important 
thing in banking 
today. 

8. The selection 
of desirable cus- 
tomers is a job for 
a seasoned officer 
and not fora teller. 


fluctuation should be used. 
Reproduced on the next page is a 
typical analysis sheet from one bank, 
showing the appraisal of a $200 ac- 
eount. The banker who carried this 
account on his books did not realize 
that he was doing so at a loss, be- 
eause he had not previously made 


such an analysis. The items under 
‘*Expense,’’ for example, were a 
surprise to him because they had not 
been estimated previously in an ac- 
curate, systematic manner. The 
original costs for administration and 
overhead were made so low that he 
was theoretically making a_ profit 
while, actually, he was suffering a loss. 
The amount of the deficit shown was 
less than it had been. Previously he 
had paid interest on this account. 
Furthermore, he had made the mis- 
take of not attempting to reach a 
basis for figuring ‘‘desired’’ profit. 

From the examples furnished by 
this single analysis sheet, it can be 
seen that an accurate system of cost 
accounting is important. Every or- 
ganization should know its costs, not 
only to watch the trend of expenses, 
but also as a guide to establishing a 
business-development policy. The 
knowledge of what types of business 
to solicit and what types to discon- 
tinue are both necessary factors to 
the realization of a maximum in- 
come. 

Three types of costs are needed in 
analytical work: 

1. Administration cost, based on 
deposits. 

2. Cost of handling items. 

3. Overhead, or the cost of equip- 
ment, salary, rent, and so on. 

In figuring costs, taxes and busi- 
ness development expenditures are 
not considered. These are included 
in what is known as ‘‘desired 
profit’’. This is made up of the fol- 
lowing: 

1. Amount for stockholders. 

2. Reserve. 

3. Taxes. 

4. Business development. 


How Differences Should 
Be Handled 


I have discovered that differences 
are taken as a matter of course in 
the average bank. Differences breed 
carelessness, sometimes dishonesty, 
and should be handled with care. 
They also increase cost figures. A 
good plan is to handle them in two 
accounts. When first created for 
balancing purposes, the employee 
should have the ticket approved by 
a junior officer for entry to the 
‘“‘Temporary Difference’’ account. 
If not located in one week, the em- 
ployee should have the vice president 
approve the transference of the 
ticket from ‘‘ Temporary Difference’’ 
to ‘‘Cash Variance’’. The last 
named is to be charged off semi- 
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annually. As a guide to 
salary increases, or promo- 
tions, it is also a good plan 
to keep a record of unfound 
differences by employees. * 

Small checking accounts 
have become the bane of 
the banking business. They 
are not only costly, but 
interfere with the service 


Average Daily Balance 

Less Average Daily Uncollected Funds 
Net Available Balance 

Less 2% Currency Reserve 


Account Analysis 


NAME.. John. B,. Doe ee ‘a 
Month of. April... 19 52 


LOANABLE BALANCE 


200.00 


Less 10% with Federal Reserv@ Bank 


to the better grade of cus- 
tomer as well. Originally, 
we tried to reimburse the 
bank for the expense of 
handling these small items 
by way of a flat service 


charge. This method was 
found lacking, however, 


beeause it made no provi- 
sion for penalizing activ- 
ity; in other words, it pro- 
vided the same charge for 
an account with 10 items 
monthly as for one with 


Less 8% Reserve with Correspondents 
Net Loanable Balance 


INCOME 


Interest on Loanable Balance @ 5% 

Interest on Reserve with Correspondents @ 2 
Exchange Charged 

Misc. Income, Carrying Charge 

Total Income 


EXPENSE 


Checks Drawn on Us 8 @ 025 
Clearing Items Deposited 1 @ .01 

Transit Items Deposited @ 025 
Coupons Collected +025 
Currency Deposited 
Deposit Tickets 1 025 
City Collections 30 


per M. 40 


110. Country Collections +30 


A Recommended Schedule 
On A Monthly Basis 


This was obviously un- 
fair, and has been sup- 
planted by what may be 
ealled a graded ‘‘overhead’’ 
charge and an item charge. 
sufficiently high to permit 
the banker to make a fair 
profit regardless of bal- 
anees. A recommended 
schedule, on a monthly basis is as 
follows: 





CLASS OVERHEAD FREE EXCESS 
CHARGE IreMs ITEMS 

$ 1.00to$ 50.00 $1.00 10 5e each 
$ 50.00 to $100.00 75 10 5e each 
$100.00 to $150.00 50 10 5e each 
$150.00 to $200.00 -25 10 5e each 


It is evident that forms should 
be printed and accounts analyzed in 
an effort to determine their profit 
status. Here a word of caution is 
necessary. The object of analysis is 
not to chase business out of the front 
door, but to learn its status, so that 
steps may be taken to place the ac- 
count on a profitable basis. Relation- 
ship with other departments, and with 
accounts of other customers, as well 
as future prospects of the customer, 
should be taken into consideration. 

In order to do this efficiently. 
there should be a central file show- 
ing relations with all departments, 
average balances, bond purchases, 
and the like. Three cards are shown 
in the accompanying illustration. 
On the reverse side of No. 1. is a 
eolumnar arrangement to show the 
average balance, average loan, and 
maximum loan for each month of 
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Administration Monthly per M @ .§0 «10 
Overhead 
Cost of Printing Special Checks 
Total Expense 

Net Income (Interest Payment Not Deducted) 
Interest Paid at % 

Net Income 
Desired Profit 
Excess 
Deficit 


Monthly pera‘c @ 260 260 


(Bea) 


Estimated $2.00 per M 





The banker who carried this account on his books did not realize that he was 
doing so at a loss until he had analyzed it as shown here. 


the year. The yearly averages can 
also be listed. 

No. 2. is purely a business eus- 
tomer’s card and gives, on the re- 
verse side, the various officers of the 
company, other connections, and af- 
filiated accounts. 

Notations regarding bonds can be 
written on the reverse side of No. 3. 
These individual cards can easily be 
combined into a single card, more 
suitable to the needs of a smaller 
bank where only a minor amount of 
detailed information will be used. 
A eard 71% inches by 934 inches is 
of sufficient size for the compilation 
of all data. A centrally located file, 
as the one described, is also valuable 
for credit and business development 
purposes. 

Installation of service charge 
plans has usually resulted in the 
transfer of many small checking ac- 
eounts to the savings department. 
Then, to pay depositors’ bills, with- 
drawals are made and cashiers’ 
checks purchased, resulting in a 
rather expensive operation. To guard 
against this, some charge should be 


200.00 


Sto ee 


made. Since it costs a bank 
a certain amount to issue a 
check, there is no reason 
why the customers should 
not pay this fee when the 
‘*float’’ charge does not 
take care of the expense. I 
recommend a flat charge of 
five to ten cents—depend- 
ent upon cireumstaneces— 
on all cheeks of less than 
$100. 

When I think of the ac- 
count problem, I cannot 
help reealling an instance 
which occurred a_ few 
months ago. The president 
of a medium-sized bank 
directed most 6f his effort 
and energy to depositor 
campaigns, savings insur- 
ance schemes, and the like. 
I had warned him frequent- 
ly regarding the danger of 
neglecting his larger cus- 
tomers by expending his 
employees’ time in handling 
the petty accounts which 
brought him nothing. One 
Monday morning he came 
to see me and said he had 
‘*elocked’’ 1,600 people on 
Saturday. My arguments 
pointing out the futility of 
such proceedings had no 
effect upon his enthusiasm 
and pride. 

A few days later a run started on 
his bank and he ealled for my assist- 
anee. Upon arriving, I helped to 
quiet the crowd and then asked to 
see their pass books. The balances 
were so small that I took a bag of 
silver dollars into the lobby and paid 
off these ‘‘depositors’’. 


On further investigation we found 
a heavy loss resulting not only in 
the eost of handling the small aec- 
counts, but in a serious shrinkage of 
his larger balances. The small-bal- 
ance customers had caused a heavy 
run because of their gossip. It 
proved conclusively to me that selee- 
tivity and account analysis are 
among the most valuable activities 
of the present-day banker. I do not 
believe that the small depositor who 
comes to the bank through cam- 
paigns for small-balance accounts in- 
creases his balance to an adequate 
amount. It is more logical to direct 
our efforts toward reaching those 
who have a natural inclination to 
save and build worthwhile balances. 


In many institutions, checking ac- 


(Continued on page 313) 
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ETIRING on his 
60th birthday, in 
eonformity with his 
definitely conceived 
and announced pro- 
gram, A. P. Giannini 
left for a well-earned 
rest in 1929. At that 
time his bank was in 
third place of the 
nation’s ‘‘Big Ten.’’ 
He left it in the 
hands of nationally 
known bankers. He 
left it with a progres- 
sive policy, proved 
plan, and a maximum 
momentum, that should earry it on 
to even greater heights and greater 
service to his native state. 

With this mammoth organization, 
ready ‘‘to go,’’ the new management 
overlooked the one thing that had 
made it great; its human contact 
had been the quality that was re- 
sponsible for making the bank 
known as, the ‘‘Bank for the little 
fellow.”’ 

‘“*A. P,’’ as he is known to his 
8,000 fellow workers, watched this 
change from his resting place in 
Europe. Reeuperation soon made 
him realize that he was not an old 
man at 60, but a young fellow with 
much ahead. Health returned to 
A. P. and A. P.’s heart returned to 
his bank and to his associates. 

Reports floated across the sea, that 
the little fellow couldn’t leave his 
plow or his work bench or his street 
ear or his cab and run into the bank 
with his modest deposits, without 
first going home and putting on his 
Sunday clothes. Private offices took 
over the former open spaces. A cool, 
ealeulating atmosphere took the 
place of the cheer and the greetings 
which prevailed in the old bank. 
Not only did the little fellow no 
longer feel at home, but big business 
also realized that its own home bank 
had disappeared. 

True, the same stability, the same 
stone fronts, the same men at the 
tellers’ windows—but not the same 
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By ONE OF HIS ASSOCIATES 


spirit prevailed. 

In November, 1931, 
it was rumored 
around the bank that 


A. P. was in Port- 
land, on his way 
home. This was the 
first intimation that 


he was coming back. 
An immediate quick- 
ening of the pulse of 
the ‘‘old timers’’ re- 
turned—a _ contagion 
of enthusiasm in the 
new men who did not 
know A. P. personal- 
ly. Something came 
back to us in the staff. 

Mr. Giannini’ arrived a few days 
later and announced that it was his 
intention to again attempt to get 
control of the Bank of America, pro- 
vided the stockholders desired that 
he do so. The history of the fight 
between our western financier and 
Wall Street is now known to all; the 
hatchet has been buried. A. P. is on 
the job from early morning until 
late at night. The entire organiza- 





tion is going at full speed. Parti- 
a & 
After Giannini left The 


Bank of America N. T. & S. 
A., reports floated across the 
sea to him that the little 
fellow couldn’t leave his plow 
or his work bench and run 
into the bank without first 
putting on his Sunday 
clothes. Private offices took 
over the former open spaces. 
A cool, calculating atmos- 
phere took the place of the 
cheer and the greetings which 
prevailed in the old bank. 
Not only did the little fellow 
no longer feel at home, but 
big business also realized 
that its own home bank had 
disappeared. 





Why A. P. Giannini Returned 


When he left, something left with him that had been 
the backbone of his bank. He returned to 


restore it. 


tions have been taken down and 
executives are again in the open. A 
cheery ‘‘good morning’’ meets the 
depositor in 410 branches located in 
243 communities of the state. The 
3ank of Italy, now the Bank of 
America National Trust and Savings 
Association, is back to work for 
California, Californians and the en- 
tire nation. 

Everyone expected Mr. Giannini 
to do something! He announced that 
everyone had to do his share, that 
he was not a miracle man, and noth- 
ing but hard work would help the 
state back to normaley, and that 
everyone in his bank should lead in 
that hard work. A few weeks ago 
over the radio, A. P. appeared, 
breaking a rule of a lifetime by mak- 
ing a speech. In this speech, he told 
2,000,000 listeners that he had de- 
cided to devote the advertising ap- 
propriations of this bank to a bring- 
ing back of normal conditions and 
prosperity, by convincing people 
that it was necessary for them to put 
their money to work—that it was 
necessary for them to take on an 
optimistie viewpoint. He did not 
ask them to put their money in his 
own bank, but he asked them to put 
it into any bank in California. He 
stated: ‘‘dollars at work create 
credit and credit creates business 
and business creates jobs.’’ This ad- 
vertising campaign to start the 
wheels of industry turning is now in 
full swing. Newspaper copy is being 
used. This copy is supported by 
every means of advertising and pub- 
licity available. The cooperation of 
the state’s leading business men and 
financiers is being given to Mr. 
Giannini’s ‘‘ Prosperity Plan.”’ 
Western clubs are being contacted. 
Merchants are cooperating through 
their associations. Normal buying. 
normal banking, normal business and 
normal thinking are now on the way 
—here in California. A. P. Gian- 
nini’s return to his bank and to his 
state and to his country is indeed a 
dramatie episode in the financial 
world of 1932. 
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3 Suggestions That Will Help 
o Keep Directors Active 


Letters have been received from 1,040 readers including 
bankers in every state in which evidence. has been given 
regarding the service of directors. Here is a helpful summary. 


N a recent survey made among 

the banks of every state, 1,040 
bankers replied to this question : 

‘Do all of your directors give 
real thought to the management of 
the bank, and do they advise freely 
with officers ?”’ 

Out of this number, 325 answered 
no; 714 answered yes. 

There were many explanatory re- 
marks, most of which indicated that 
some of the directors could be de- 
pended upon, but that many of them 
eould not. 

For example, one banker said: 
‘‘One half of our directors help us. 
We could get along without the 
other half.’’ 

This may possibly represent a situ- 
ation that could be corrected by re- 
ducing the number of directors. 
When a bank in a small community 
has 11 directors, it probably has too 
many. It is more difficult to get a 
larger number of men together than 
it is a smaller number. 

Then, too, in a small community, 
a smaller number of men can easily 
do the work. 

All through the replies that came 
from over 1,000 bankers, it was easy 
to read between the lines this inter- 
pretation : 

“Tf the directors are to be really 
helpful to the bank, it is up to the 
cashier or other executive officers to 
keep them busy.”’ 

While theoretically this ought not 
to be true, it is found to be the case 
in most banks. If the directors are 
not given specific jobs by the officers, 
they do little or nothing. 

Legally, of course, the directors 
are directly responsible to the stock- 
holders and to the depositors. The 
officers are responsible only to the 
directors. The directors ought to 
give the officers orders and certainly 
ought to formulate policies. 

In actual practice, however, the 
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Business Surveys, Chicago 


Suggestions From 
Five States 


1. Arrange for weekly 
meetings—An Alabama 
banker. 


2. Provide a complete re- 
port of every detail for every 
meeting—A Connecticut 
president. 


3. Give every director 
specific things to do—A New 
Hampshire cashier. 


4. Divide the directors 
into committees made up of 
two directors and one 
officer—A Pennsylvania vice 
president. 


5. Assign each director a 
certain part of the bank to 
audit and supervise—A West 
Virginia cashier. 


directors, engaged in other lines of 
business, do not come in such con- 
stant contact with the work of the 
bank that they are in a position to 
diseover situations which come to the 
attention of the officers almost daily. 

Consequently, it seems perfectly 
fair that the officers should pass 
along to directors, either in the form 
of suggestions or in reports, the 
various items that come to their at- 
tention from the daily work. 

An Alabama banker said that he 
has weekly meetings of his directors. 
In this way, he can keep them in con- 
stant touch with everything that 
goes on in the bank. By presenting 
lists of loan applicants, lists of past- 
due paper, and other reports, he ean 


keep his directors in line in such a 
way that they will be very helpful 
to him. 

From the directors’ standpoint, 
this enables them to really direct the 
work of the bank as they should. 

A Connecticut banker states that 
he supplies a complete report of 
every detail at every meeting. By 
complete report, he means a list of 
all items with respect to loans, a 
list of new accounts and closed ac- 
counts, a list of past-due paper, and 
figures that enable the directors to 
compare the bank’s standing with 
several previous reports. 

With this information at hand, 
the directors are in a position to 
formulate policies and to issue 
orders. 

From New Hampshire comes the 
suggestion that every director be 
given specific things to do. This 
cashier has taken it upon himself to 
see to it that the directors are kept 
busy and he has made a success of it. 
The directors like it, because they 
ean serve the bank with less time 
spent than if they had to dig out 
jobs for themselves. 

Without a doubt, this suggestion 
is a practical one and may well be 
put to use in every bank. The cashier 
should give the directors specific 
things to do. 

Pennsylvania yields this sugges- 
tion: Divide the directors into com- 
mittees made up of two directors and 
one officer. Here again you have a 
method for maintaining close co- 
operation between the men doing the 
daily work in a bank and the men 
who are responsible for it. 

With one officer on each commitee, 
he ean provide all of the details and 
first-hand information for committee 
action. The directors, on the other 
hand, ean provide the advantages 
gained from their outside contacts. 

A West Virginia banker assigns 
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each director to a certain part of the 


bank. It is his job to audit and 
supervise that particular depart- 
ment. In other words, each director 


becomes a specialist, and when these 
specialists come together in a meet- 
ing, there is one man in the meeting 
who knows the details of each phase 
of the banking job. 

How practical it is then for the 
board to take up any revision of 
policy, and how well such a board 
ean back the work of the officer. 

With only two-thirds of the board 
of directors giving active thought 
to the work of the bank, these sug- 
gestions are certainly needed. If 
you happen to be in one of those 
banks where the directors are not 
all giving thought and attention to 
the direction of the work of the bank, 
you certainly can find at least one 
suggestion here that can be put to 
practical use. 

Three other questions were asked 
as follows: 

‘*What is your opinion as to the 
advisability of having directors 
_from a wide variety of businesses in 
the community ? 

‘*Do you think it is a good thing 
to have the very best of the bank’s 
customers on the board, or are there 
some advantages in not having the 
largest and best borrowers on the 
board ? 

‘*Do you think it a good idea to 
have the board made up quite large- 
ly of bank officers? Is it a good idea 
to have members who are living out- 
side the community ?’’ 

Here are quoted some of the most 
helpful answers to these questions: 

‘‘It is my opinion that the best 
bank board is composed of directors 
from a wide variety of businesses in 
the community. In 
a country bank, it 
is advisable to have 
the very best of the 
bank’s customers on 
the board, but at 
the same time, 
heavy borrowing on 
the part of directors 
should not be per- 
mitted. 

“*Tf an individual 
is required to bor- 
row heavily to meet 
his requirements, it 
should not be his desire to sit on the 
board of a country bank. It is also 
my opinion that bank officers should 
not serve as directors, as I feel the 
officer is responsible to the direc- 
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tors, the directors to the stockholders 
and the stockholders to the publie. 
‘Tf a country bank ean secure the 
services of a director living outside 
the community who is familiar with 
the trend of business, his presence 
on the board would be very valuable, 
in that it would tend to broaden the 
viewpoint of the local man, and per- 
haps he could give advice at oppor- 
tune times.’’—Clyde W. Struble, 
Vice President & Cashier, The First 
National Bank, Ocean City, N. J. 


Choose Directors From Wide 
Variety Of Business In 
Normal Times 


‘‘TIn normal times, I think it is an 
advantage for banks to choose diree- 
tors from as wide a variety of lines 
of business as is possible. I think it 
is a good thing to have the strongest 
customers of the bank represented 
on the board in normal times. 

‘* However, in a time like the pres- 
ent, when there are a good many 
problems to be solved and a good 
many disagreeable things, there is 
some danger in bringing the strong- 
est and best customers of the bank 
in eontact with the less favorable 
features of banking. 

‘*T believe, at the present time, 
that the board should be composed 
quite largely of bank officers. In 
a small community, it is sometimes 
necessary to go outside of the com- 


munity to get material for the 
board.’’—Clyde D. Harris, Presi- 


dent, The First National Bank, Cape 
Girardeau, Mo. 


‘*T believe that the best material 
for membership on a bank board of 
directors is a man of wide business 
experience includ- 
ing a knowledge of 
the local community. 
The highest type of 
man, even though a 
borrower, is a valu- 
able addition to a 
board. 

‘*A board is like- 
ly to narrow its view, 
if made up in a 
large measure by 
bank officers. 

‘‘Loeal men of 
wide business expe- 
rience make a good board without the 
addition of non residents—that is as 
a rule.’’—Myron F. Converse, Presi- 
dent, Worcester Five Cents Savings 
Bank, Worcester, Mass. 


‘*T favor bank directors represent- 
ing a variety of businesses in the 
community. 

**T see no objection at all to mem- 
bership on the board of the bank’s 
best customers. 

‘‘T think it is generally advan- 
tageous to have the board composed 
largely of active officers of the bank. 

‘*T do not favor having directors 
who live outside the community.’’— 
F. J. Atwood, President, The First 
National Bank, Concordia, Kansas. 


‘*My opinion is favorable as to 
the advisability of having directors 
from a wide variety of business in 
the community. I think the board 
can thereby keep better posted on 
the trend of affairs generally. 

‘*We do not permit borrowing by 
the officers and I do not like borrow- 
ing directors. I think that those in 
charge of the bank assets should keep 
their hands off them. I much 
prefer directors who have large hold- 
ings in the bank and who thereby 
have enough interest in the bank to 
command their attention and efforts. 

**T think it is quite all right for 
the board of directors to be composed 
of a few bank officers with a remain- 
der of outside members. 

**T do not think much of the idea 
of having members on the board live 
outside of the community. They 
seldom attend the directors’ meet- 
ings in such cases and show very 
little interest in the bank’s operations 
or welfare.’’-—D. P. Bestor, Jr., 
President, First National Bank, 
Mobile, Ala. 


Get Good Results By Bringing 
Things To Directors’ Attention 


‘We have four small banks con- 
trolled by one corporation. We find 
it almost impossible to have com- 
petent directors from outside our 
own force in the different banks. I 
do feel though that we get pretty 
good results by bringing the differ- 
ent matters before our group from 
the different banks. 

*‘It happens that they are all 
within half an hour’s drive of each 
other which makes that possible. 

‘‘It is my own personal opinion 
that in small banks no officer or 
director should have in the bank any 
paper in which he is interested. This 
would make it difficult to have some 
of your principal borrowers act as 
directors.’’—C. Beadon Hall, Presi- 
dent, State Bank of Snoqualmie, 
Snoqualmie, Wash. 
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There is s cry for leadership, leadership. Wich: 


to John Doe, 





“ut Watling for leadership, be has 
i bis way. With millions | h 
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SAVINGS BANK 
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130 Bowery 





This is the first of a series of advertisements which praise the average man. Such copy per- 
mits a bank to draw attention to its size, without boasting, to its great growth, to spread the 
thought that the bank appreciates its depositors, to present facts understandable to the man 


on the street. All this promotes word-of-mouth advertising. 


John Doe— Leader 


A Way lo Praise Depositors 


During the past two years the worth of qualities of action in 
individuals has been proved. This bank has found that by prais- 
ing the existence of those qualities in its depositors, it encourages 


their further development. 


BSERVING John Doe, in hard 

times and soft, not as an exhibit 
but as a natural element, part and 
parcel of prosperity and depression, 
we are bound to respect and admire 
him, not only for the high rating he 
places upon stability, but also for 
the steadfast example he sets, when 
examples are needed. That John 
Doe has clung to his ideal of stabil- 
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ROBERT W. SPARKS 


Assistant Treasurer, Bowery Savings Bank, New York 


ity, not because of but in spite of 
leadership is amazing! Leadership 
has attempted to pull him this way 
and that way, in many different 
directions. If you want to be com- 
plimentary about these efforts, name 
them plans; if not, call them just 
plain schisms, but be they plans or 
schisms, all of them have been con- 
eentrated upon John Doe. Yet he 


The method is here explained. 


trudges on, separating the wheat 
from the chaff with an instinct that 
serves him better than the carefully 
laid out plans of psuedo-leaders. 
The glorification of John Doe, the 
average man, is the basis of a new 
advertising campaign being pub- 
lished by the Bowery Savings Bank. 
(A copy of the opening advertise- 
ment in the series is reproduced with 
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this article.) That the Bowery should 
undertake this job is not strange 
when you consider that it has almost 
400,000 John Does as depositors. 

A bank advertising campaign 
built around a theme is not unique. 
Yet every time such a campaign 
breaks, some of us wonder how the 
theme was developed. Was it the re- 
sult of careful study of conditions? 
Research? Or was it just pure in- 
spiration ? 

When an average of 6,082 (based 
on a six-month’s record) persons 
enters your bank every day, you 
have at your fingertips a ready-made 
laboratory for observation and 
study. Discussions with many of 
these depositors impress you with 
the courage, determination and forti- 
tude with which the average citizen 
is facing the problems placed upon 
him by the depression. He is a 
vortex around which revolve most 
of the plans that have succeeded in 
making definite accomplishments. 

A study of the plans to increase 
employment, launched successfully 
in Wilmington, Delaware; Muncie, 
’ Indiana; and Rochester, N. Y. cor- 
roborated the idea that the average 
citizen is the headliner of the act. 
Simple in plan, direct in action, 
these movements are successes be 
cause of the ready response and in- 
telligent activity of John Doe. Most 
conspicuous of the plans to alleviate 
bad times is the drive of the United 
Action Committee. And who is the 
United Action Committee? John 
Doe, again! The spearhead of this 
drive to put a million men back to 
work is the American Legion, The 
American Federation of Labor and 
the Association of National Adver- 
tisers. Up to the time of this writ- 
ing, this committee of John Does has 
rustled up over 500,000 jobs for the 
unemployed. 

The striking evidence presented 
by the spurt in savings, during this 
period when many accepted ideas 
are being put on the spot, is food 
for thought. The Savings Division 
of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion informs us that the savings in 
all mutual savings banks in the 
United States increased 9.18% for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1931. 

The figures for the calendar year 
for the entire country are not avail- 
able yet, but the Savings Banks As- 
sociation of the State of New York 
reports that savings in the 146 
mutual savings banks in the state in- 
ereased 9.7% during 1931. 
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Themes Of 


The Advertisements 


1. To John Doe—The 
Leader 

How the average man has found 

his way without leadership. 


2. John Doe Learns To 
Say “No!” 

To fraudulent investment 

schemes. 


3. John Doe Turns His 
Back On Prophecies 


He works his problems out from 
day to day. 


4. Bring Government 
Costs Down—John Doe 


He can stimulate such action 
if anyone can. 


5. “Who Was The First 
To Balance His Budget?’ — 
John Doe 


He first realized the danger in 
too much spending. 


From this background sprang the 
John Doe campaign. 


Advertisements Stirred Up 
Interest 


Immediately after the first adver- 
tisement appeared in the New York 
newspapers, things began to happen. 
One of the nation’s best-known ad- 
vertising agencies requested per- 
mission to reprint the advertisement 
for a banking client with a credit 
line to the Bowery Savings Bank. 
A prominent newspaper editor wrote 
saying that ‘‘he ‘expected to write 
an editorial around the idea.’’ Then 
banks in various parts of the country 
wrote for permission to reprint the 
advertisement. Requests are still 
coming into the Bowery at a rate 
that made it necessary to have a 
number of matrices made up to send 
to banks requesting this privilege. 
Most encouraging of all, a number 
of depositors expressed their appre- 
ciation, although there is nothing in 
the advertisement suggesting that 
any response is expected. 

Everything the average citizen 
does to help himself is potential 
material for the campaign. A news 
item in the New York newspapers 
from the State Attorney General’s 


department reports that the sale of 
fraudulent securities throughout the 
state had decreased eleven and a 
half million dollars during 1931. 
Here is evidence that John Doe is 
using his head. The result?...An- 
other advertisement for the cam- 
paign. ‘“‘JOHN DOE LEARNS TO 
SAY ‘NO’!”’ 

“BRING GOVERNMENT 
COSTS DOWN....... John Doe,’’ 
is the caption of another one of the 
advertisements. 

When asked to make a prophesy, 
John Doe gets a bit philosophical. 
‘*He can, if you are interested, tell 
you that he has taken a couple of 
cuts in salary. But he knows that 
his dollar will buy more than it used 
to in food, clothes, rent and other 
purchases. The Bowery Savings 
Bank can tell you that he and his 
family are adding a little something 
to their savings, after helping out 


those who haven't jobs’’....from 
John Doe Turns His Back on 
Prophecies. 


The John Doe advertisements are 
published in two sizes, four columns 
by 10% inches for standard-size 
newspapers and three columns by 
10 inches in tabloid newspapers. 
The decision to use reduced size in 
the tabloid papers was prompted by 
the fact that they are smaller in 
size, require less space to dominate, 
and offer less competition from other 
advertisements on the page. 

We have been asked what the 
Bowery expects to accomplish by 
this advertising. Will it encourage 
present depositors to put more 
money in the bank? Will it bring in 
new depositors? Today, one of the 
most important things a bank has to 
do is to build confidenee. The ‘‘ Open 
an account today!’’ copy appeal, 
which was dominant not so long ago, 
is being relegated to the morgue. 
Sales pressure is old-fashioned inso- 
far as savings accounts are con- 
cerned. 


Advantages To The Bank 


Glorifying the average citizen, as 
an advertising theme for savings, 
permits the bank to draw attention 
to its size, without boasting. It per- 
mits the bank to draw attention to 
its great growth. It opens the way 
to spread the thought that the bank 
has an appreciation for its deposi- 
tors’ troubles. An advertising theme 
of this kind is loaded with facts that 
are understandable to the man on 


(Continued on page 298) 
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Make a chart of the fluctuation in price of your own bonds somewhat like this one which shows fluctuations in the average price of 30 representa- 
tive seasoned long-term bonds (10 industrials, 10 rails, and 10 utilities). Then draw an arbitrary line across the chart. It might be safer to draw it 


lower than the one shown. When profits are made by selling at prices above the line those bon 
part of the profit as a reserve to offset losses suffered from selling bonds at prices below w 


that were — at prices 


low the line, set up a 
at they cost. 


Kqualize Bond Income 
By A Reserve From Bond Profits 


Only once before in this century have high 
quality bonds shown an average yield 
of 6% as they do now. This was in 1921. 


664 (UR experience with bonds is 

that we seldom seem to be able 
to pick the right time to buy them. 
It has generally been our luek, in 
the past, to buy bonds at high prices, 
and to find ourselves compelled to 
liquidate them in a declining mar- 
ket.”’ 

This is one of the commonest ob- 
jections directed by the commercial 
banker at the investment house 
which recommends the consistent 
purehase of bonds as a matter of 
sound banking practice. 

It opens up one of the biggest 
questions connected with this type of 
investment—a question of such 
fundamental importance as to de- 
serve most careful analysis. Before 
attempting to state the case for bond 
investment, therefore, it may be well 
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HARRY J. OWENS 


Halsey, Stuart & Co., Chicago 


to analyze the objection, and to try 
to determine its soundness. 

Asked to enlarge upon his state- 
ment, the banker would probably 
put the matter something like this: 


What The Average Banker 
Says About Bonds Today 


‘**Certainly, we agree that bonds 
may perform a valuable function 
among the assets of a bank—that is, 
good bonds. But it seems to me that 
it should be possible to realize upon 
them to the extent of what we put 
into them. 

‘‘Look at our own I find 
that some of the heaviest buying of 
bonds we have ever done was back 
in 1927. Prices were then around 
the highest levels we have seen in a 
good many years. Some issues we 


ease. 


bought then have since come due and 
have been paid off at par. But 
among the bonds which we bought at 
that time and which still remain in 
our account, there are not many 
which could be sold now for what we 
paid for them. 

‘*Or, take some of those we bought 
in 1929 and 1930. Everyone thought 
then that bonds were fairly cheap. 
But prices even on some of the best 
issues are a lot lower today than 
they were then.’’ 

There you have the commercial 
banker’s position in the matter 
clearly stated. Examined literally, 
every word in the statement is true. 
During periods of deelining prices— 
assuming that it becomes necessary 
to liquidate long-term holdings prior 
to their maturity—losses are likely 
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to be unavoidable. That need not 
always be true, for it is entirely con- 
ceivable that the bond account may 
have consisted to so large an extent 
of short maturities, arranged acecord- 
ing to a carefully planned maturity 
calendar, that the of self 
liquidation may have more than kept 


process 


pace with the need for additional 
cash. And every’ well-organized 


bank’s bond account should have an 
ample revolving fund of just this 
type. 

Sut let us assume for the sake of 
the present study that the suecession 
of short maturities in the account 
has not been adequate to the extra- 
ordinary requirements of the bank. 
Then it is practically certain that 
some of the liquidation has involved 
a certain amount of principal loss. 

What is the answer to that? 

Simply this: that every banker— 
every investor, for that matter— 
must reconcile himself to the fact of 
rising and falling price levels, and 
must take them into account in his 
plans. 

Just as the price of every com- 
modity fluctuates, so does the cost of 
credit fluctuate. The fact that it does 
so is, after all, no more surprising 
than the fact that the price of copper, 
rubber, cotton, wheat, pork and all 
other raw materials bring much less 
in the markets of the world at one 
time than they bring at another. 


Credit A Raw Material 
Of Industry 


Credit is, in a very true sense, 
one of the raw materials of industry 
and commerce like the commodities 
named; and bankers can do nothing 
about it except to deal with the 
phenomenon of fluctuation as some 
of the larger corporations have dealt 
with the raw materials cost problem 
—through the establishment of re- 
serves to equalize profits and losses 
over a period of years. Such re- 
established 10 or 15 years 
ago as shock absorbers for bond ac- 
counts, would today throw an entire- 
ly different light upon the bond in- 
vestment picture. 

All of this is equivalent to saying 
that the endeavor of the banker 
should be to eliminate as completely 
as possible the speculative element 
from his purchases of bonds. Like 
the corporation which annually buys 
large amounts of cotton or rubber, 
he will do well to make provision in 
his system of accounting whereby 
profits and losses will tend to equal- 


serves, 
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What A Bond 


Reserve Accomplishes 


1. Provides an incentive 
to buy bonds when prices 
are low, as they are now, 
with some high-quality bonds 
paying as much as 6%. 

2. Helps to eliminate the 
speculative element in hold- 
ing bonds. 


3. Makes it easier to con- 
sider bond income on a long- 
time basis. 


4. Eliminates profit 
motive and sets up safety as 
the first investment principle. 


5. Helps offset losses 
caused by changes in eco- 
nomic conditions, the falli- 
bility of human judgments, 
change in credit standing of 
borrowers, and so on. 


ize themselves over a period of vears. 

Having done this, he will be less 
inclined to feel elation over the easy 
profits gained from his bond ac- 
count during a rising price move- 
ment such as that which occurred 
from 1921 to the early part of 1928. 
He will reeognize that such profits, 
over and above the regular income 
return, may prove a delusion unless 
they are set aside to protect his in- 
stitution against the losses which are 
likely to result when the trend re- 
verses itself. 

In providing his institution with a 
profit and loss equalization reserve 
of this kind, the banker not only sets 
up a valuable protective device, but 
he subscribes to this extent to the 
ideal of true investment. He rids his 
mind, in other words, of the profit 
motive and settles down to the pro- 
cess of investing safely. What he 
does, in effect, is to substitute strict 
investment for the kind of invest- 
ment which is more or less diluted 
with speculative considerations. 

The losses which should be taken 
into aecount in setting up such a re- 
serve should not be those alone re- 
sulting from variations in the cost 
of eredit; they should also include 
those which are certain to occur over 
a long period of time in any exten- 


sive investment undertaking—losses, 
in other words, which result from 
the inevitable risks which appear in 
all fields of investment. 

We have in mind the losses result- 
ing through changes in economic 
conditions, through the fallibility of 
human judgment, losses which oceur 
through changes which come about 
in the eredit standing of individual 
borrowers—losses of any kind, in 
short, which the most astute inves- 
tors are unable to foresee and which 
should, therefore, be regarded as an 
inseparable accompaniment of the 
investment process. 


Set Up A Reserve To Protect 
Against Losses 


In order to provide against such 
losses, it is entirely reasonable to 
credit to the reserve a portion of the 
annual income from the bond aec- 
count. Just what this portion should 
be is largely a question for individ- 
ual judgment; although it may be 
said, in general, that the amount so 
credited should be proportioned to 
the average rate of income return. 
The bank, in other words, which at- 
tempts to secure an average rate of 
return of 514% or 6% from its bond 
investments should certainly make a 
more liberal credit to the equaliza- 
tion reserve than one which follows 
an extremely conservative policy 
and contents itself with an average 
return of say 414% or 5%. 

Now the question comes up once 
more whether it is not legitimate 
and proper—despite all that has 
been said in favor of maintaining a 
strictly investment point of view 
for the banker to emphasize bond in- 
vestment at least a little more heavily 
during times when prices are low 
than during times when bond prices 
are approaching record high levels. 

This question is particularly per- 
tinent today when bonds of high 
quality—taking a cross section of the 
principal types—can be bought to 
show an average yield of nearly 6%. 
The opportunity to buy bonds of this 
character on so favorable a basis has 
oceurred- only at rare intervals in 
the past history of the bond market. 
For a time in 1921 the market ap- 
proximated that of today in respect 
to yields available from bonds of the 
best quality, but we find no other 
period since the beginning of the 
present century when these condi- 
tions existed. 

Throughout the great part of the 


(Continued on page 299) 
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Trusts Can Be Sold Promptly 


If Solicitors Are Less Patient 


Trust selling costs are lessened, if the incubation period is shortened. 
Trust committees can well afford to give special consideration 
to determine what will bring about a prompt closing of the sale. 


: Trust Department, California National Bank, Sacramento, Cal. 


| iy TAKES three weeks to hatch a 
chick from an egg. This is ealled 
the incubation period and it is a 
definite span of time. 

The ineubation period in the trust 
business seems to be a different mat- 
ter. It varies from less than an hour 
to three years or more. 

The problem of every trust sales- 
man is to hurry up this ineubation 
period in every way he can. | have 
known cases where a trust salesman 
has approached a prospect ‘‘cold 
turkey’’, explained the situation, 
arranged all the details of a good- 
sized estate and had them ready for 
the attorney to put into legal form 
in less than half an hour. 


Three Years To Close 
This Trust 


And I know of another one that 
was closed just a few days ago which 
was started more than three years 
ago. 

In the first case mentioned, the 
prospect is a middle-aged business 
man who is in the habit of making 
quick decisions and 
who says that his wife 


W. S. GUILFORD 


Procrastination 
Was Conquered In 
These 4 Sales 


1. In one case, a trust 
salesman sold a good-sized 
estate trust with the details 
ready for the attorney in 
less than half an hour. 


2. A death in a family 
was the turning point with 
a third prospect. 


3. A marriage made the 
necessity for a trust seem 
real and immediate to one 
father. 


4. The widow of a close 
friend of one prospect 
married her chauffeur, and 
this caused the prospect to 
“sign up”’. 

= 8 





never. questions any- 
thing he does. The 
matter of the wife 
signing the commu- 
nity property waiver 
in the will he dis- 
missed as something 
which, would natural- 
ly be done simply as 
a matter of course. 

In the case which 
took three years to 
close, the prospect. is 
an elderly man who 
inherited a good-sized 
fortune and who has added consider- 
ably to it. But during all his life- 
time he has been dominated by his 
wife. 
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At first she opposed 
the idea of the bank 
being named as exec- 
utor and trustee of 
her husband’s estate. 
Then, after a follow- 
up campaign of trust 
literature of various 
kinds, she became 
very much interested 
in estate matters and 
finally decided that 
she favored having 
the bank act as exec- 
utor and trustee. 

Having reached this decision, how- 
ever, she could not decide just how 
she wanted the property finally 
divided. 


It was up to us then to help her 
work this out to her satisfaction. We 
were able to show her several things 
that would never have occurred to 
her. and when everything was finally 
to her satisfaction she was delighted 
and we had a new friend. 

This was the determining factor 
in this particular ineubation period. 


Devise Hurry-Up Plan For 
Each Prospect 


When the officers in charge of the 
trust department and the trust sales- 
men hold their weekly meetings and 
go over the list of prospects on which 
work is being done, what a fine 
thing it would be if some plan could 
be devised for each prospect by 
which decisions could be hurried: up. 
Sometimes an unfortunate happen- 
ing like a death in the family, or the 
marriage of a son, or some other un- 
foreseen thing, hastens the decision. 

But such happenstances cannot be 
relied upon to terminate your sales 
efforts. And, of course, the longer 
your sales effort must continue the 
higher your sales costs mount. So it 
is of the utmost importance that 
each ease be carefully studied to 
determine if there is not some means 
to bring it to a prompt decision. 

Not long ago a man who had been 
hesitating about getting his affairs 
in shape was prompted to quick 
action after the widow of a close 
friend of his married her chauffeur. 


Many Human Emotions Factors 


To Be Reckoned With 


There is probably no other type 
of salesmanship in which more 
human emotions are factors than in 
trust business or where ingenuity 
of salesmen is more greatly taxed 
than in the hastening of the incuba- 
tion period of trust business. 














Borrowers were giving security to other bankers when one cashier was “‘afraid”’ to ask them for it. As a result, his bank closed. 


Officers—Use Your Directors 


Teamwork between officers and directors is compara- 
tively easy and always remarkably effective, but 
the initiative must not be left entirely to directors. 


OME months ago, a bank was 
closed in a small town. It could 
have been saved. The reason it was 
not saved was because the officer 
who operated the bank did not re- 
adjust himself to new conditions. 
He did not make use of his directors. 
The directors being in other lines 
of business had no way of knowing, 
except from the cashier, what they 
ought to do. 

Most of the loans in this bank were 
unsecured. Very few property state- 
ments were on hand to show the 
condition of the borrowers. For 
years, things had gone along all right 
and the officer did not feel the need 
of any help. 

The severe business depression 
which began in 1921, however, caused 
a change which officers in other 
banks interpreted as requiring secur- 
ity for unsecured loans. If this of- 
ficer had followed this plan of 
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Keep These Four 
Sentences Before 


You Daily 


1. When directors fail to 
help, the bank is being 
deprived of its most impor- 
tant man power. 

2. Officers must realize 
that they have it within 
their power to get the help 
of all directors. 

3. Officers must under- 
stand that it is an important 
part of their jobs to educate 
directors. 

4. Ask directors to get 
new accounts. 


requiring security, he could have 
saved his bank. His only exeuse was 
that he was afraid of offending his 
customers by asking them for 
security. 

In checking the matter over after- 
ward, it was found that practically 
all of the borrowers had security 
that they could have supplied. But 
at the time the bank was closed, it 
was too late. The security had been 
pledged to other banks where these 
persons had borrowed. 

It is evident that this whole matter 
should have been laid before the 
board of directors. Individual cases 
could then have been discussed 
frankly, and without a doubt, the 
directors would have been willing to 
help secure the collateral from the 
borrowers. 

The cashier need not have worried 
over losing his customers. He held 


(Continued on page 307) 
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_ How To Advertise Your Ban 


Ideas You Need At The Start 


Advertising has a new job in banking but it must attract 
only the substantial accounts-on which the bank can make a 
profit. A series of articles, of which this is the first, teaches 
methods of using advertising to get more results at less cost. 


ROFESSIONAL advertising men 

are technicians. They are thor- 
oughly acquainted with the methods, 
materials, practices, costs and other 
details of advertising—the machin- 
ery of the profession. In short, they 
possess the sort of specialized know]- 
edge which the bank cashier must 
acquire, if he is to handle bank ad- 
vertising effectively. 

Not so many years ago it was as- 
sumed by many that, if a man had a 
thorough ground-work in the tech- 
nique of advertising, he was perfeet- 
ly capable of becoming a financial 
advertiser, whether he knew any- 
thing about banking or not. The 
assumption was that anybody knew 
the nature of a savings account, a 
checking account, and a safe deposit 
box; and that a professional adver- 
tising man could just as easily mer- 
chandise these products as he could 


merchandise socks, cigarettes or 
alarm clocks. 
Bankers, as well as advertising 


men, drew a careful distinction be- 
tween banking and advertising, and 
some advertising men employed by 
banks would even say, ‘‘Don’t take 
me for a banker. I don’t know any- 
thing about banking. Advertising is 
my field.’’ 


How Bank Advertising Differs 
From Other Advertising 


However, a banker, no matter how 
sound his opinions and purposes 
with regard to advertising may be, 
cannot successfully handle bank ad- 
vertising until he knows the tech- 
nique of the trade. Similarly, expe- 
rience has demonstrated that a bank 
advertising man who knows nothing 
about the technique of banking, may 
make serious mistakes—in a differ- 
ent way. It is now recognized that 
a bank advertiser must know bank- 
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The Basis Of 
Bank Advertising 


1. It sells a service and 
not tangible merchandise. 


2. It cannot be sold on 
price, and so, quality of 
service must be the chief 
appeal. 


3. Convenience of location 
may be the best sales argu- 
ment with those located near 
to your bank. 


4. The time element sel- 
dom enters the consideration, 
so the appeal must be one 
that will have the desired 
effect a year from today as 
well as today. 


5. The job is to sell the 
bank as an institution. 


ing, if he is to do an intelligent job. 

The advertising man who goes into 
the bank from an ageney which has 
been handling industrial products, 
or from a retail store, discovers, after 
a certain period of time, that adver- 
tising the products of a bank is a 
quite different proposition from ad- 
vertising shirts, washing machines, 
or radios. 

First of all, a bank sells service 
instead of merchandise. Instead of 
offering to the publie conerete phy- 
sical objects which people can see 
and feel, it offers them an intangi- 
ble something which is extremely 
hard to define, and which turns out 
te be apparently a combination of 
mechanical service, physical con- 


venience, and a sense of security. . 

Second, there can be no price ap- 
peal in bank advertising. Imme- 
diately this eliminates practices 
based upon comparative prices or 
values, which are the foundation of 
most retail advertising. 

In facet, bank products are so 
standardized that competitive bank 
advertising must often be based 
upon considerations other than the 
product itself. To illustrate: There 
is, in normal times, little question as 
to the comparative quality of a sav- 
ings account in two different banks, 
and so the more efficient advertising 
appeal may be one of convenience of 
location. 

The time element is far different 
than it is in other forms of adver- 
tising. When there is no bread in 
the house, the housewife has to go 
out and buy it immediately. And if 
a store near her house that morning 
advertised bread at one cent less 
than its competitor, she may respond 
to the ad. But did you ever hear of 
a housewife who, having read a bank 
advertisement at breakfast time, 
jammed her hat onto her head and 
rushed down to the bank because she 
had been told she ought to save her 
money ? 

A person does not need a bank on 
any particular Thursday or Friday 
or Saturday. There is no spur of 
immediate necessity or bargain-day 
appeal behind bank deposit adver- 
tising. 

There comes a certain time in the 
course of a man’s affairs when he 
grows up and goes to work, when he 
moves to a new neighborhood, when 
he gets a new job, when he says to 
himself, ‘‘ Well, I’ve got to pick out 
a bank.’’ The question is not so 
much whether he wants to use a bank 
or whether he does not want to use 
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a bank; the question is, instead, 
‘* Which bank shall I choose ?’’ 

It is obvious that if this is the ease, 
the bank advertiser’s job is not so 
much to sell the products of the bank 
(the savings account, checking ac- 
count and safe 
deposit box), but 
rather, his job is to 
sell his bank as an 
institution, in pref- 
erence to other bank- 
ing institutions. In 
short, bank adver- 
tising is mot only ex- 
tremely limited as 
to range of product, 
and devoid of price 
differentiation ; it is 
at the same time in- 
tensely competitive. 

This means that 
the suecessful bank 
advertiser must 
know how to put 
before the publie in 
attractive terms not 
merely the standard 
products of his 
bank, but its peculiar advantages. 
This is usually done by selling the 
special conveniences, the special in- 
centives, and special policies, which 
may make customers prefer his bank 
to the one across the street. 


The Bank Advertiser Must Know 
His Own Bank 


Before a bank advertiser can do 
this, he must know something about 
banking—and above all else he must 
know his bank in particular. He 
must be familiar with its methods of 
operation, and especially with its 
limitations of service. He must know 
to just what extent he can merchan- 
dise special features without coming 
in conflict with policies of the bank 
which limit the availability of these 
special features. 

He must know something about 
banking costs. Otherwise he cannot 
properly apportion his advertising 
appropriation. Many of the greatest 
mistakes of professional bank adver- 
tising men in the past have been in 
the direction of spending a large 
share of an appropriation for the 
promotion of special services which, 
as it developed later from an operat- 
ing standpoint, proved a source of 
loss instead of a source of profit. 

To illustrate the purport of the 
preceding paragraph, let us ask pro- 
fessional bank advertising men a few 
questions regarding banking. 
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Advertising Help 


For The Local Bank 


The author of this article 
may be called a 
specialized ad- 
vertising banker 
rather than an 
advertising man. 
His successful 
experience of 
many years in 
advertising a 
bank has con- 
vineed him that 
it is possible to 
so simplify the 
job that it can 
be handled for 
many institu- 
tions by a bank 
officer in part 
time. 

His articlés are destined 
to receive a warm welcome 
at this time of renewed inter- 
est in bank promotion. Mr. 
Knowlton makes it easy to 
understand exactly what 
may be expected when ad- 
vertising is handled by a 
practical banker. 

Among the members of 
the Financial Advertisers 
Association, which has 
approved the manuscript for 
Mr. Knowlton’s book, are 
presidents, vice presidents, 
and cashiers of many banks 
which do not employ adver- 
tising men. 

These officers have all 
given their help to the 
author in the gathering of 
material for his book, which 
was announced in the last 
number of The Bankers 
Monthly. 

The series of articles which 
begins with this issue is based 
upon the material gathered 
in the preparation of the 
book manuscript. 


1. At what average balance do 
your checking accounts break even 
as far as costs are concerned? 

2. Does your Christmas Club 
make money, lose money, or break 
even? What proportion of your 
Christmas Club funds go into per- 
manent savings? 

3. What is the minimum size of 
an estate which ean be profitably 
handled by the trust department ? 

4. To what extent may the phrase 
‘absolute safety’’ be used in safe de- 
posit advertising? Does this phrase 
make the bank legally liable to the 
customer for the contents of his safe 
deposit box in the vault of a branch 
office in case that vault is robbed ? 

5. Can your bank advertise, ‘‘ Own 
your own home! This bank will help 
you get the house you have always 
wanted?’’ Is this consistent with 
your mortgage loan policy? 

It is advisable for a bank adver- 
tisng man to become acquainted 
not only with the operating end of 
the bank, but to keep abreast of cur- 
rent business and economic econdi- 
tions insofar as possible; for such 
conditions may determine, on the 
whole, the general policy of the bank. 

Thus there may be little object in 
advertising for the commercial bank- 
ing business of large companies and 
corporations at a time when the bank 
is not in a position to make new 
commercial loans. 

Above everything else, a bank ad- 
vertising man must develop an in- 
nate sense of policy—a sort of con- 
cealed but alert watchman in the 
back of his brain which tells him 
what not to say. This sixth sense 
can come only from familiarity with 
the operating routine of the bank 
and with the minds and the personal- 
ities of the bank’s executive officers. 

By the same token, the bank 
eashier or junior officer who under- 
takes to handle the advertising finds 
himself in a very highly advantage- 
ous position. He already knows bank 
policy. This is something which only 
time and experience brings. Fur- 
thermore, he knows the products of 
his bank backward and forward. 
He knows his bank as an institution, 
its strength and its weaknesses. He 
knows the bank’s relationship to the 
territory which it serves. He knows 
the character and special interests 
of the bank’s customers. He knows 
from personal experience what peo- 
ple want of a bank. The technique of 
advertising he can dig out for him- 
self by a little intensive application. 
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_ Cash In On Systematic Play 


It Will Improve Judgment And Health 


Inasmuch as the most important part of successful banking 
lies in the judgment used by bank executives, this discussion 
on play for improving judgment is worth money to you. 


“B EGINNING at the bottom and 
working up, that ancient rule 
of the business world, is responsible 
for many a tragedy.”’ 

Those are the words of Dr. Clar- 
ence W. Leib, one of the most famous 
of all business physicians who has 
studied the modern business man, 
old and young, and speaks with more 
than ordinary authority. 

‘*Many business calamities are 
traceable to men who are burned out 
by the time they come to authority,’’ 
he further stated in a recent series 
of remarks. ‘‘The pace we have been 
setting these past 10 years is tiring 
not only our influential leaders but 
also the sub-executives upon whom 
depend so much of the handling of 
great affairs.’’ 


More Play For Business Men 


Dr. Leib and many other physi- 
cians as well, are ardent advocates 
of more play for business men. The 
amazing way in which young men 
and old, in modern business, have 
disregarded the element of play has 
taken toll of business itself in many 
quarters. It has also made physical 
wrecks out of some business men. In 
the old days, the average business 
man lived to a ripe old age. Our 
statistics show us that the modern 
executive, who has followed the rule 
of all work and no play, has some- 
thing short of a span of 60 years to 
live. 

President Hoover is an excellent 
example of the fallacy of this doc- 
trine, for no one, no matter what 
his party polities may be, can but 
admit that Herbert Hoover has had 
a bigger job than many before him. 
Yet today, Hoover shows little effect 
from the physical and mental wear 
and tear of the presidential chair. 
Perhaps he may have some secret 
formula, but doctors are practically 
unanimous in agreeing that Hoover’s 
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daily exercise with the medicine ball 
and his regplar fishing trips have 
done much to help him keep fit. In 
other words, he has found that play 
ean, after all, be highly profitable 
and that the old adage about ‘‘all 
work and no play’’ making Jack a 
dull boy contains much wisdom. 

Our younger executives and young 
men starting life in business are too 
prone to forget the value of mental 
and physical health when they do 
reach the top of the 


tions for him. Then, too, he found 
time for mental relaxation, com- 
pletely ignoring and forgetting the 
problems of his office and his work. 

Charles M. Schwab uses mental re- 
laxation to keep himself in the most 
vigorous of physical health as well. 
His hobbies of farms and his devo- 
tion to them are matters of common 
knowledge. Yet he is more than 
willing to admit that they have done 
much to keep him still very actively 





ladder. Today’s com- 
petition exerts itself 
on young business men. 
It particularly affects 
the faithful, plodding 
types, men who fear 
that they will not get 
along as fast as the 
more brilliant men 
against whom they are 
pitted. They work long- 
er hours, take home 
stuffed brief cases 
every night, and drive 
themselves with an in- 
tensity that is opposed 
to their health. 

Yet few indeed are 
the men, who have 
achieved the top-most 
rungs of the ladder, 
who have not found 
time for play all their 
lives. The secret, per- 
haps, lies in John D. 
Rockefeller’s methods, 
using the right amount 
of play and using it 
regularly. No one can 
deny but what Mr. 
Rockefeller, Sr. has 
lived a long and happy 
life and his doctors de- 
clare he has many days 
still before him. 

Golf and riding were 
always regular recrea- 





followed that policy, wit! 





The pace of modern business wears men out unless they are careful 
to intersperse work with _. John D. Rockefeller, Sr. has always 


golf as his favorite recreation. Doctors 
claim he has many years ahead of him. 
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in the running. 

Many men find sports a perfect 
medium for the play their minds 
and bodies must have. A sport, in 
which the business man ean find 
sincere interest, not only puts to use 
the many muscles of his body that 
business life has no eall upon, but 
gives him mental relaxation as well 
as exercise of lungs and heart, so 
necessary for long and useful life. 


Sports Some Famous Men 


Indulge In 


Charles E. Mitchell, chairman of 
National City Bank, New York, gets 
his exercise in walking and _ horse- 
back riding. 

Melvin Traylor, president, First 
National, Chicago, is a golf enthus- 
iast. 

Few and far between are the big 
business men who do find time to 
play who cannot render that im- 
portant decision when it must be 
made, or who cannot put their mind 
and muscles to exacting tests when 
the crisis arises and they must act. 
They have found time for play and 
it has helped them when help was 
most needed. 

Middle age is generally consid- 
ered the pivotal point in life where 
men who do not learn how to live be- 
fore they reach that turning point 
rarely learn afterwards. Constant 
work and no play becomes so much 
a part of their body and soul that 
they would go through mental tor- 
ture separated from it. Yet it is the 
very thing that, while it may bring 
them a goodly share of the world’s 
material gains, will deprive them of 
the one thing that wealth cannot 
buy, their health, the peace of mind 
and body they want so badly. 

Owen D. Young has found time 
for play all his life and, as a result, 
after he passed the pivotal point he 
found himself, instead of declining, 
going higher, and enjoying every 
step of the ladder. 

And Young has used a type of 
‘*play’’ not generally thought of, yet 
which, in the long run, is as benefi- 
cial and as rigorous as regular phys- 
ical exercise. By this we do not 
mean that Mr. Young does not be- 
lieve in exercise or practice it—one 
has but to ask any of the folks 
around Van Hornesville, N. Y., 
about that, for on his farm there 
Mr. Young finds ample opportunity 
for such practice. 

Getting away from business is, 
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How Successful 


Men Play 


1. Charles E. Mitchell 
rides horses. 
2. Melvin A. Traylor 


plays golf. 


3. President Hoover plays 
with a medicine ball and goes 
fishing. 


4. Charles M. Schwab 
farms. 


5. Henry Ford collects 
historical objects. 


6. W. C. Teagle swims. 


7. John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 
plays squash racquets. 


Check Your Favorite 





O Golf 0 Mountain 
OTennis climbing 
O Hiking 0 Touring 

O Hunting OC Horseback 
OSkating riding 
C0 Handball 0 Farming 

0 Volley ball 2 Gardening 
OSquash O Quoits 

0 Canoeing C- Horseshoes 
OSwimming 0 Bowling 











Active sports are not necessary for recreation. 

Just getting outdoors among the trees is very 

relaxing. An easy paddle, such as this, fresh- 
ens a man’s mind and body immeasurably. 





after all, the secret of cashing in on 
play and many men find that doing 
this mentally brings them far more 
health and an equal amount of re- 
laxation, as performing play physi- 
cally. 

Perhaps you may find pleasures in 
philanthropy as Andrew Carnegie 
did as a young man. Perhaps Henry 
Ford’s love and practice of collect- 
ing historical objects may be one 
way of doing the job and doing it 
well. 


Sports Help Men Retain 
Youth And Vigor 


The younger business man gives 
too much attention to the methods 
of the past generation where busi- 
ness men did not. know how to play. 
Then business men at 50 looked like 
and were old men. Today Rocke- 
feller, Jr., Mitchell, Young and the 
others bear no resemblance to com- 
parable men of affairs of that past 
generation. They have retained the 
vigor and appearance of youth and 
radiate it, whether they are at play 
or at work. 

There can be no opposition to the 
fact that business men, old and 
young, would find themselves much 
better off, if they used their legs 
more and breathed more deeply of 
that rare thing known as fresh air. 

We all know how to wear out 
automobiles quickly and take care 
not to race them all of the time, yet 
so few of us realize the fallacy of 
racing the human body at high speed 
from morning to night and not reck- 
oning with what will happen to the 
human machine later on in life. 


Investment In Play Brings 
Returns 


Charles G. Dawes ,and Melvin 
Traylor, whose names are constantly 
before the public in connection with 
big endeavors, have both advocated 
the modern method of playing. In 
other words, as bankers would put 
it, we should make an investment in 
play, so that dividends may be re- 
peated after the pivotal point in life 
has been passed. 

We are prone to take periodic 
balance sheets of our financial con- 
dition. Perhaps the doctor’s advice 
to take a periodic balance sheet of 
our physical condition might prove 
even more conclusively that an in- 
vestment in play would reap hand- 
some dividends when we needed 
them most. 
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When investment trusts are discussed with bankers, there is more to be investigated than the present 
market price. This series of articles provides you with the knowledge needed to study management trusts. 


Management Type [rusts 


How Their Managers Are Paid 


Something must be known of organization costs to estimate 
the possible profits of a management investment trust. A 
clear understanding of the methods used by organizers 
enables you to pass more mature judgment on trust shares. 


TMHE five principal methods by 

which the public and the organ- 
izers of management investment 
trusts are tied together, both as to 
original financing and also as to the 
future earnings and compensation 
of each, are the following: First, 
Class ‘‘A’’ and Class ‘‘B’’ stock; 
second, a bonus of common stock to 
organizers, their associates, and the 
public; third, options for the future 
purehase of the investment trust 
common stock at a price above, be- 
low, or at the issue price, given to 
the organizers; fourth, on an earn- 
ing or contract basis; fifth, the 
organizers and the public begin and 
remain on a practically equal basis 
through increased value of common 
stock purchased under the same gen- 
eral terms. 

Connected with these plans are 
the questions of the percentages of 
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original capital furnished by the 
public and the management, that is 
as to whether the organizers and 
their associates furnish 5, 10, 15, 20 
or 25% of the original capital. 

In the development of the Ameri- 
can investment trust, the Class ‘‘B’’ 
stock arrangement was used by sev- 
eral older organizations while the 
other plans developed later. The 
bonus-of-stock plan requires organ- 
ization by well-known sponsors, so 
that a large amount of senior issues 
(debentures and preferred stocks) 
can be sold advantageously. The 
options, and earning or contract 
plans have been comparatively re- 
cent developments. 


Class “B” Stock Plan 
The Class ‘‘B’’ stock plan is that 
the Class ‘‘A’’ stoek, which is al- 
most invariably senior to the Class 


‘*B”’ stock, both as to assets and 
dividend payments, is sold to the 
public. The Class ‘‘B’’ stock, held 
by organizers and the management, 
is Junior as to assets and dividend 
payments. This plan means that the 
organizers and managers will have 
to produce satisfactory results over 
a period of several years before div- 
idend payments on and satisfactory 
increased value of the ‘‘B”’ are pos- 
sible. 

On the other hand, in some eases, 
the Class ‘‘B’’ stock has sole or 
majority voting power, so that al- 
though below-average-results, or the 
decline of security prices of 1929- 
1931, eliminated the equity for the 
Class ‘‘B’’ stock, it is still of value 
because of this voting power. The 
Class ‘‘A’’ and ‘‘B’’ stock arrange- 
ment is a form of partnership in 
which the public furnishes the senior 
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money, and the organizers the junior 
money. The latter may retain sole 
or majority voting power, and in the 
course of time their Class ‘‘B’’ stock 
may become of considerable value in 
terms of assets as well as the value 
attached to the voting power. 

A close study of the Class ‘‘A”’ 
and ‘‘B’’ arrangement is necessary. 
In eases of this type, little capital 
may be furnished by the organizers 
and a considerable majority by the 
public. Possibly too large a portion 
of the total capital may be furnished 
by the public. This arrangement 
may largely be used because of the 
greater ease in concentrating the 
voting power. 

In the latter case, more liberal 
arrangements may be made in future 
dividend payments on Class ‘‘A”’ 
and Class ‘‘B’’. The relationship of 
the amounts paid by the public for 
the ‘‘A’’ as compared to the amounts 
paid for the ‘‘B”’’ and the ratio and 
amount of priority as to earnings 
and dividends of the ‘‘A’’ over the 
“*B’’, are important considerations. 


Bonus Common Stock 


The second plan in which the 
original stock, both to organizers 
and the public, is a bonus or virtually 
so, requires that several years of 
satisfactory, and, if possible, better 
than the average, results are neces- 
sary to create and build up equity 
for the common. 

In all cases, the organizers furnish 
a fairly large portion of the original 
capital, and have the advantage of 
the use of the entire capital with 
which to demonstrate their ability as 
investment managers. On the other 
hand, the public having purchased 
senior securities, debentures or first 
preferred stocks, receives interest 
and dividends from such holdings 
and, in the course of time, the com- 
mon stock may increase in value. 

In the meantime, the debentures 
or preferred stocks, which are usual- 
ly sold at par, may have declined 
considerably below this figure. This 
decline may be ascribed to several 
-causes, the more important being 
changes in the money and bond mar- 
kets causing lower prices for. fixed 
interest and dividend obligations. 

Unless the investment policy is 
conservative and/or unless the man- 
agement can report unusual results 
in the security markets, (i. e., large 
profits from the sale of securities), 
considerable time may be necessary 
to build up a substantial equity for 
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9 Ways Managers 
Are Paid 


1. A senior issue called 
“Class A stock” is sold to 
the public with a junior issue 
of “Class B stock”’ held by 
the organizers who become 
the managers. 


2. A bonus of common 
stock is given both to the 
organizers and to the public. 


3. Options for the future 
purchase of common stock 
at a given price are retained 
by the organizers. 


4, Payments are made on 
an earning or contract basis. 


5. The organizers buy 
common stock on the same 
terms as the general public. 


the common. 

The two important considerations, 
then, in investment trust financing 
of this type, are that the common has 
originally little, if any, equity and 
consequently several years opera- 
tions are necessary to build up a sub- 
stantial equity for the common. 
However, the patient investor may 
witness, over a period of several 
vears, a growth from no equity for 
his common to substantial amounts 
per share. 


Warrants Or Options 


The third plan of cooperation of 
public and organizers in financing 
American investment trusts has in- 
volved the granting of warrants or 
options to the organizers for the 
future purchase of stock at stated 
prices. If such warrants or options 
are above the original issue price, 
several years of constructive invest- 
ment management results may be 
required to make exercise profitable. 
If the options or warrants are below 
the original issue price of the stock, 
the later exercising of such warrants 
or options will tend to reduce the 
equity of each share outstanding. 
Consequently, options or warrants 
above the original issue price are of 
considerable advantage to the public 
during the first few years’ opera- 
tions. 





Several minor questions are in- 
volved in all these plans of finane- 
ing, namely, that the organization 
expenses may be borne by the or- 
ganizers and operating expenses 
may be paid by them for a certain 
length of time, or that directors and 
officers will serve without salaries or 
other compensation for a certain 
length of time, and in some cases, 
permanently. Out-weighing such 
considerations, which may appear to 
be very liberal on the part of the 
organizers, is the fact that they have 
the use of the capital, probably 
without restriction, and that definite 
investment managerial results are 
also more important. 


The questions regarding options 
and warrants are as to whether the 
management can exercise them 
above, below, or at the original issue 
price. If above, the plan works sim- 
ilarly to the Class ‘‘B’’ arrangement. 
The stock will have to become more 
valuable to make the warrants valu- 
able, or if the warrants are exercis- 
able below the issue price, they will 
tend to ‘‘drag down’’ the value of 
the stock. The organizers and their 
associates pay varying ratios of the 
total original capital under this 
plan. 


Earning Or Contract Basis 


Under the terms of the next plan, 
compensation of the managers and/ 
or organizers is a certain percentage 
of the profits of the corporation from 
the beginning of operations. 

Under the terms of this plan, the 
managers receive no compensation 
unless the corporation earns annual- 
ly a certain percentage on the capital 
and surplus as of the beginning of 
the year. Such requirements of an- 
nual earnings are cumulative, so 
that if, in any, year, the corporation 
fails to report earnings of the speci- 
fied amount, the discrepancy must 
be made up in subsequent years. 

Such contracts were not profitable 
to the managers during 1929-1931. 
Kither income was not sufficient due 
to small or complete lack of profits 
from the sale of securities and/or 
provisions of the contract were 
waived due to depreciation in mar- 
ket values of securities held, and/or 
contracts considered securities at 
cost or market, whichever lower. 


The other plan of management 
compensation is: A certain small 
percentage of average resources 

(Continued on page 298) 
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We Promote Low Farm Costs 
And Develop Better Farm Credit 


If we are going to finance farmers, says this banker, 
we must study methods that reduce’farm costs. 
He tells how he handles farmer customers. 


FRANK HAMMOND 


NASMUCH as farmers cannot control the market 

prices of their products, perhaps they run more 
risks than a manufacturer, who controls the market 
price of his product to a certain extent, and at the same 
time, controls the cost of production. 

The farmer, however, can control his cost of produe- 
tion and, fortunately, this can be reduced to such a 
low point that a good farmer can always market his 
crops at the going prices with a profit. 

If we are to help farmers, we must know what their 
costs should be, and we must help them reduce their 
costs. It is not diffieult to get the necessary figures, 
beeause the United States Department of Agriculture 
has made frequent surveys, and the manufacturers of 
farm machinery have also collected data that shows 
what crop costs have been in many individual eases. 

We recently secured some very interesting figures 
provided by an Iowa farmer and published these in a 
bank advertisement, both to let our farmers know that 
we understand what their costs should be and how they 
ean reduce the cost of production. 

These figures showed that this farmer had produced 
corn at a cost of 14.7 cents per bushel. These figures 
show the exact number of acres on which the records 
were kept, the value of the land per aere, the yield in 
bushels per acre, and the time required for each opera- 
tion, together with the cost item on each operation. 

These figures were so complete that it left no loop- 
hole for a farmer to crawl through in arguing that he 
could not produce at that cost. 

It was apparent that the lowa farmer had used mod- 
ern equipment. His power was almost entirely tractor 
power, but full allowance was made for the use of 
machinery other than the tractor, an item totaling 
$54.48. A reasonable share of the farm overhead ex- 
pense was also charged against this particular 80 acres. 

Some of our farmers took exception to the figures we 
published, and as a result, considerable discussion 
occurred. As a rule, however, we were able to convince 
many of them who came into the bank that the figures 
are about correct, and that they form a mark for our 
farmers to shoot at. 

While we do not believe in farmers over spending on 
any purchase, we do believe that when a purchase is 
based upon a reduction in crop costs, the farmer has a 
basis for determining the validity of the expense and 
the bank has an opportunity to make sure that its eus- 
tomer is going to have the money to pay on his note at 
the time it comes due. 
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President, Union National Bank, Fremont, Nebr. 


Corn Profit on an lowa Farm 


MR. JESSE HEFT, MARBLE ROCK, IOWA 
produces 80 Acres of Corn at a Cost of 14.7 Cents a Bushel. 


Annual, or Overhead, Charges 
Yearly depreciation (first 


Yearly interest (7% 
Repairs (4% on first cost) 
Housing 





UNION NATIONAL BANK 


Fifth ané Main Streets 





This advertisement was printed in the local papers. It gave the farmers an idea 
of what costs other farmers had. It also made the farmers realize that their 
bank knew farming costs and expected its customers to operate efficiently. 
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Public Confidence Stimulated | 


By The Bank Building Itself 


An important study for bank directors is to determine the 
right style of building for their institution. The trend of 
styles as shown on these pages will be helpful in this study. 


een the first time since bank archi- 
tecture grew to be a_ special 
phase of architecture, bankers are 
choosing to erect bank buildings 
which do not look to ancient tradi- 
tion for their architectural charac- 
ter. Perhaps a third of the bank 
buildings built today do not include 
any of the architectural ornaments 
of conservative classic tradition 
such as columns, cornices and pedi- 
ments. In the large cities almost all 
the new bank buildings are of 
‘‘modern’’ architecture, in the 
smallest towns only a few; through- 
out the nation, a third is probably 
a safe guess. 

Since the architectural character 
of each bank building is controlled 
by the individual taste of the banker, 
or bank board, who owns it, there 
would seem to be little chance of 
such uniformity in these buildings 


b] 





Dansville has many old colonial homes. So the native atmosphere was main- 
tained in the planning of this Colonial bank. 
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HAROLD HAMMOND 


Tilghman Moyer Co., Allentown, Pa. 


as would show a ‘‘tendency’’ or a 
‘‘trend’’ toward any particular 
style. But a trend there is toward 
the modern. We must look further 
than the individual taste of bankers 
for its cause. 

A banker’s individual taste, as 
exercised in choosing for his busi- 
ness, is a different thing, separate 
and independent, from the individ- 
ual taste he exercises in choosing, 
let us say, for his home. In busi- 
ness, his taste is more likely to be 
the composite taste of all of his 
clients and of the people he wants 
for clients, as he sees it. The banker 
may know little about architecture, 
but he knows much about his public. 

His success as a banker proves it. 


That is why a wise bank architect . 


will not be obstinate in recommend- 
ing any certain style, but will design 
to suit closely the banker’s individ- 
ual taste, as long 
as that is within 
the bounds of 
good taste. And 
that is how to- 
day’s public, in its 
desire for moder- 
nity, has effected 
a ‘‘trend’’ in 
bank _ §arehitee- 
ture. 

In view of this, 
it would seem 
worth while for 
bankers to learn 
to distinguish 
clearly the sev- 
eral distinct 
styles in bank 
architecture. The 
accompanying il- 
| lustrations are se- 
| leeted from the 
work of Tilghman 
| Moyer Co., bank 
* architects and en- 

gineers, for their 


typical expression of the several 
styles. 

Broadly classifying, there would 
be only two styles to consider, classic 
and modern, if it were not for the 
fact that American Colonial, a spe- 
cial phase of the classic, has become 
a distinctive style, in itself, which 
is singularly appropriate for some 
banks. Illustrated are three banks 
that have chosen one of these three 
classes with a very definite purpose 
in mind. 

Although the illustrations show 
only exterior views, it should be re- 
membered that the interior architec- 
ture is equally important. It should 
be a logical development of the ex- 
terior, so that the building gives an 
impression of consistent character. 

Milford, one of Delaware’s earliest 
settlements, has a population of 3780 
and is the banking centre for farm 
lands within a radius of ten miles. 

In former years it was a busy port, 
building wooden ships and loading 
local grain. As land transportation 
developed and grain farming gave 
way to vegetables and fruit, Mil- 
ford’s water-born activities dwin- 
dled. But new industries have more 
than compensated. Milford’s present 
output includes paper-pulp spoons 
and dentists’ chemical preparations 
which enjoy world-wide distribution. 

Milford’s buildings manifest its 
progress. While its fine old archi- 
tecture is respected and preserved, 
its new buildings embody the best 
thought and practice of today. 

In its new banking house, the 
First National Bank and Trust Co. 
appropriately recognized tradition 
without foregoing any of the com- 
mercial advantages of modern bank- 
ing quarters. Classic architecture, 
parent style to the American Colo- 
nial, was chosen for this building. 

Historically a part of Lord 
Rochester’s domain, Dansville, in 
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Five Items In 
Selection Of Design 


1. Bankers are not looking 
to ancient tradition these 
days for their architectural 
inspiration. 

2. About a third of the 
bank buildings today do not 
have Classic ornaments. 


3. In the larger cities al- 
most all new buildings are 
of the modern design. 


4. The banker’s taste in 
selecting a building is likely 
to be more nearly the com- 
posite taste of all his cus- 
tomers. 


5. The design of the new 
bank is selected so that it 
fits in with the general style 
and nature of the community 
itself, all of which is de- 
pendent upon the predomi- 
nant style of architecture in 
the homes and the tradi- 
tions of the town. 
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the Genesee country of Western 
New York, is distinguished as 
the home of Clara Barton, 
founder of the American Red 
Cross. Commercially, its manu- 
facturers of shoes, tissue paper 
and machinery, also its pub- 
lishers and nurserymen, are 
widely known. 

Sole oceupant of its own 
snug valley, its gems of Colo- 
nial architecture half hidden 
by venerable trees, Dansville 
surrounds its 5,000 residents 
with an atmosphere of serene 
composure. In planning new 
buildings for a town of such 
well-defined character, one 
feels drawn toward a single 
most appropriate type of archi- 
tecture. The urge is not to 
show the townsfolk something 
new, but to 
re-create their 
native atmos- 
phere in new 





This bank is located in 
a progressive, self-reli- 
ant town where archi- 
tecture is not deeply 
rooted in tradition. 
Therefore, the modern 


s s, brick 
style of architecture was tones, bricks 
felt to be most appro- 


[ and mortar. 
priate to express the 
personality of the A recent 
bank’s customers. Pasty 
addition to 
Dansville’s 
architecture is the Citizens Bank & 
Trust Co. building. It is built of fine 
materials, many of which are avail- 
able only through modern processes 
and transportation. Its modern ap- 
pointments mesh with today’s bank- 
ing practice. Yet this building does 
not belittle less well-groomed neigh- 
bors. It joins them in expressing 
the town’s native spirit. 


Souderton, within 30 miles of 
Philadelphia, has about 4,000 resi- 
dents, largely of Pennsylvania Ger- 
man lineage. Their forefathers were 
a devout sect with little use for 
frivolity ; they wrested wealth from 
the soil and, in doing so, developed 
their native independence to a high 
degree. 


Nature Of People Called For 
Modernism In Architecture 


Under today’s less-exacting con- 
ditions the self reliance has remained 
as strong as ever, and the wealth has 
increased. These folks are progres- 
sive. Their farms are conspicuously 
well kept and are stocked with pure- 
bred poultry and dairy herds. The 
finer automobiles, the better home 
furnishings, quality and purpose in 
any goods, find here a responsive 
market. Fads make poor headway, 
but real improvements are quickly 
put to use. 

In architecture, these people are 
not rooted deeply in tradition. They 
are frank to like whatever pleases 
them. That is why they chose the 
modern style of architecture for the 
new building of the Union National 
Bank and Trust Co. 

The style of architecture chosen 
for the exterior naturally determines 
the style of the interior architecture 
and decoration. In each of these 
cases, the architects and the bankers 
were very careful to procure com- 
plete harmony of exterior and in- 
terior. 





There is much in the town where this bank is located to —~ its citizens reminded of its 
e 


historical background. Hence Classic architecture, parent sty’ 


te the American Colonial, 


was considered most harmonious for this community. 
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Mortgage Hazards Blanketed 


By Policies Covering All Damage 


Policies protecting the bank against all types of catastro- 
phies that result in property damage provide a stop-loss 
medium for the institution holding a number of mortgages. 


| Wigreaeataimnesedieg insurance on 
property held as collateral has 
had special attention from bankers 
during the past few years, partic- 
ularly with reference to the hazards 
of fire, storms, tornado, explosion, 
and damage from falling aircraft. 

Catastrophes due more or less to 
the processes now being used in 
modern day methods, demonstrate 
that the property owner and finan- 
cial investor has more to worry him 
these days than the fear of tornadoes 
or earthquakes. 

There are on record the falling of 
many airplanes which have caused 
damage to property, with the result 
that insurance is being sold against 
the damage produced by falling air- 
craft. Of interest to the banker is 
the fact that this can now be pro- 


cured under a_ blanket mortgage 
poliey. 
One banker, whose bank has 


loaned considerable money on apart- 
ments, has applied for a_ blanket 
mortgage cover to protect his bank 
against any impairment of mort- 
gages due to the explosion of steam 
boilers or steam heating plants 
which might ruin the property on 
which the loan is placed. 

Now blanket mortgage insurance 
has been provided for the hazards of 
tornado, earthquake, explosion, steam 
boiler, property damage from fall- 
ing aircraft, and the fire insurance 
blanket mortgage policy 
“‘errors and omissions’’. 


insuring 


What Constitutes A Blanket 
Mortgage Policy 


Insurance on the hazards of land- 
slide and flood and collapse of build- 
ings is not available, although these 
hazards are known to the financial 
people, and even though insurance 
is sought after, there is no insurance 
company up to this time willing to 
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CLARENCE T. HUBBARD 


West Hartford, Conn. 


Uncommon Damage 
Covered By 


Blanket Insurance 


Conflagrations. 
Destructive storms. 
Tornadoes. 
Earthquakes. 
Explosions. 

6. Damage from falling 
aircraft. 


Serr? 


* bd 
write such insurance, either in a 
blanket fashion or specifically. 
The blanket mortgage policy 


started with the tornado cover, and, 
of course, varies as to its rates, de- 
pending on the section of the coun- 
try in which the bank is located. It 
is a form of insurance which pro- 
tects all of the mortgage loans of a 
bank blanket. It insures an insuffi- 
ciency in security. In other words, if 
a tornado destroys property and the 
land value remaining is not suffi- 
cient to protect the mortgage loan 
and there is an actual impairment 
of the security, the blanket policy 
pays. 

The banker is not required to in- 
sure his total outstanding mortgage 
loans, but only one quarter of them 
or 25% to value. If your bank has 
five million dollars in mortgage 
loans, it would be required to insure 
under this policy, $1,250,000. That 
is a coinsurance requirement based 
on the aggregate amount. The 
banker should have in mind the pace 
at which he is inereasing loans and 
insure for a little more than 25% to 
allow for the increase in the loans. 
and in that way not be caught under- 
insured. Each individual loss, how- 


ever, is paid in full, if the require- 
ment of 25% of the total outstand- 
ing loans has been complied with. 
In that way of rate, 4 cents a hun- 
dred is charged for the windstorm 
cover in the east and 8 cents in the 
west and some points in the south. 

Assume that the total value of a 
dwelling and the land on which it is 
located is $20,000 (the dwelling 
valued at $15,000 and the lot at 
$5,000). The bank has five million 
dollars in outstanding mortgage 
loans and has insured $1,250,000. 
On this particular piece of property. 
the bank has a $10,000 mortgage. If 
a tornado, or whatever hazard is in- 
sured against, results in the house 
being entirely demolished, there is 
no security remaining other than 
the $5,000 lot. Deduecting the value 
of the lot from the mortgage, the 
bank has lost $5,000 which would be 
collected under this policy. 


Explosion Coverage 


The same form, with slight altera- 
tions, is used for explosion insur- 
anee, for which the rate is 3 cents a 
hundred. It functions in exactly the 
same manner but the protection is 
limited to damage caused by explo- 
sions of any kind other than those of 
steam pressure. It includes loss from 
explosions occurring within the 
property or away from the property. 
It does not inelude any fire damage 
following an explosion as that is 
taken care of under the property 
owner’s individual fire policy on 
which there is easily attached a 
mortgage clause in favor of the bank. 

For earthquake, the same insur- 
ing clauses are used, but with the 
rate being 8 cents a hundred in most 
of the territories other than the 
Pacific Coast. All of the other 
hazards are rated according to the 
territory wherein the risks are 

(Continued on page 308) 
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The illustration shows the form in which a monthly profit and loss report (on the right) was set up. On the left is the index to a 
suggested quarterly report. You can use these as models in adopting reports for your use. 


How ‘To Control Bank Costs 


12. Reports Of Operations 


Many readers have said that this series of articles covers the most im- 
portant subject in banking today. Thus we have felt compelled to publish 
the complete work in book form. The book will be available shortly. 


HEN a _ business enterprise 
grows to the point where one 
man is unable to follow all of its 
transactions and, from his own per- 
sonal knowledge, measure the one 
transaction against the other and 
determine the true effect of each, 
then the need for operating reports 
begins. In a business just emerging 
from the one-man stage, the reports 
required are of a very simple nature. 
Their mission is primarily to guard 
against forgetfulness and to provide 
information to others who may be 
interested in the business. 
As the size of the business enter- 
prise grows, the report requirement 
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B. E. YOUNG 
Comptroller, Commerce Trust Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
President, National Conference of Bank Auditors 


crows; the data must be assembled 
in a more complete form; the study 
of the data must be more searching 
and the completed report must be 
more enlightening. 


Operating Reports Essential 
To Business Management 


Consider now the large business 
enterprise—the business encompass- 
ing numerous operations and trans- 
actions, requiring the services of a 
number of people. It is necessary 
that in some manner or other, the 
complex transactions which oceur in 
great numbers, originated by many 
individuals, be translated into the 


equivalent of the ‘‘one-man_ busi- 
ness’’, in order that some one man 
(the chief executive) may find him- 
self possessed of the information he 
needs to operate the business success- 
fully. This need for the translation 
of a multitude of detailed transac- 
tions into a limited number of re- 
vealing statements and figures is 
supplied by operating reports. 

Operating reports are essential to 
the management of a banking busi- 
ness, large or small. 

This discussion deals with the 
nature and types of operating re- 
ports in a general way. A succeeding 
one is devoted to the preparation of 
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material and the formulation of the 
report. 

There are three distinct phases to 
the preparation of an operating re- 
port: 

1. Analysis of operations and con- 
ditions to be covered by the report. 

2. Study and interpretation of the 
facts and figures developed in the 
analysis. 

3. The writing of the report. 

Each of these steps requires pains- 
taking work and careful considera- 
tion. Consider first the analysis: 


The Purpose Of Analysis 


This involves the detailed develop- 
ment of all facts and figures that 
have bearing on the subject matter 
of the report. It is, in short, the job 
of ‘‘ fact finding’’—the job of break- 
ing down general conditions and 
total figures into specific and de- 
tailed material. To throw all of the 
material together and present it is 
not sufficient. It must be arranged 
in some logical sequence, which will 
bring out the true story as to what 
happened and why it happened. The 
facts developed by the analysis must 
be given their proper relative values 
and these values must be weighed, 
one against the other. This job of 
study and interpretation is ended 
only when definite, supportable con- 
clusions have been reached. The 
material is then ready to be placed 
in report form. 

In a concise and faithfully accur- 
ate manner, the facts, the interpre- 
tation and the conclusions are to be 
set down in writ- 
ten form for deliv- 
ery to the person 
or persons for 
whom the report is 
intended. The ar- 
rangement should 
be logical. The 
comment should be 
definite and in 
plain words. Basic 
facts should be set 
out early in the re- 
port. The final re- 
sult should appear in the first para- 
graph of the first page and should 
be immediately followed by succinct 
discussion of the primary conditions 
which produced that result. In suc- 
ceeding pages, further details may 
be given, all in support and corrobor- 
ation of statements made early in the 
report. 

General operating figures bearing 
directly on the final results set forth 
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in the comments are attached to the 
report as exhibits. Details of items 
appearing in the exhibits are carried 
in supporting schedules. Extraneous 
facts and figures which throw fur- 
ther light upon any phase of the 
situation may be attached as ap- 
pendices. 

Thus, in a logical and easily un- 
derstandable manner, the situation 
is developed and a busy executive 
may direct his entire attention to the 
conditions as they actually exist, 
without the necessity for making a 
study of all the material to deter- 
mine what conditions do exist. 

A report is a good report, if it 
enables an executive to grasp quickly 
the idea of the writer in full; to un- 
derstand the underlying data from 
which the writer’s conclusions were 
drawn; and to review the conclu- 
sions in light of his own broader 
knowledge of general conditions, 
without a question as to the accuracy 
and completeness of the information 
used. 

Any report or any assembly of 
figures that does not bear these char- 
acteristics is not a good report and 
is not worthy of delivery to an execu- 
tive. While this may seem a harsh 
conclusion, still, it must be remem- 
bered that any assembly of data 
which leads to a false conclusion or 
any assembly of data which is in- 
complete to the point that no def- 
inite conclusion is possible, is worse 
than useless. It not only represents 
a waste of time, but also it may 
create an erroneous impression that, 
even if not acted 
upon, still remains 
in the mind to 
make an apprecia- 
tion of the true 
idea most difficult. 

To the experi- 
enced eye, the re- 
port itself gener- 
ally indicates the 
degree of care that 
has gone into its 
making. 

Any assembly of 
facts and figures pertaining to the 
bank’s operations put up in report 
form, constitutes an operating re- 
port. It is evident, therefore, that 
operating reports may take many 
forms. They may be divided rough- 
ly into the following classes: 

A. Profit and loss reports. 

B. Statistical reports. 

C. Cost reports. 

While it is difficult to make a 


clean-cut differentiation between re- 
ports of the three classes, since each 
may be expected to bear some of the 
characteristics of the above, yet they 
may be described in general terms 
as follows: 


Profit And Loss Reports 


Each month, each quarter, and 
each year, or at other intervals, the 
management desires information on 
results for the respective periods. 

A monthly profit and loss report 
may be very brief, consisting simply 
of a statement of income, expense, 
and net earnings by departments, a 
reconciliation of the undivided pro- 
fits account and a detailed list of 
items charged off and _ recovered. 
Comments may be omitted. To be of 
maximum value, the statement of in- 
come, expense, and net earnings 
should inelude three columns: 
‘‘This month’’, ‘‘So far this year’’ 
and ‘‘So far last year’’. A suggested 
form for this main sheet is shown in 
the illustration. 

A quarterly profit and loss report 
should be more complete and in ad- 
dition to showing ‘‘ what happened’’ 
it should show ‘‘how it happened’’. 
It should inelude some statistical 
data and should provide the neces- 
sary information to enable the man- 
agement to review the trends of the 
business and to amend bank policies 
where necessary. This report should 
include comment as to conditions 
prevailing in the business and as to 
comparisons in income, expense, net 
earnings, deposit levels, loan and in- 
vestment levels and like indicative 
items, this quarter as compared with 
the same quarter last year and two 
years ago. 


Average Balance Sheet Necessary 
To Quarterly Report 


A very necessary feature of the 
quarterly report is the average bal- 
ance sheet for the quarter, since it 
is against quarterly averages that in- 
come andexpense items are com- 
pared and rates and ratios are deter- 
mined. 

Reproduced herewith is the index 
to the suggested quarterly report, 
showing the principal classifications 
which may well be included. 

A complete quarterly report, built 
up along the lines just discussed, is 
included in a subsequent article. 

An annual profit and loss report 
may be formulated by combining the 
four quarterly reports and adding 
certain further data of a statistical 
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YEAR 


1930 $ 769,655.39 $ 


1929 
1928 
1927 
1926 
1925 
1924 
1923 
1922 
1921 


INCOME 


763,349.66 
762,917.74 
788,208.76 
795,349.49 
701,414.14 
759,910.77 
718,915.47 
771,242.54 
720,125.98 


“A” BANK & TRUST COMPANY 


Earnings Analysis For the Ten Year Period 1921 to 1930, Inclusive 


EXPENSE 


586,732.22 
574,377.88 
587,187.46 
595,850.90 
579,798.67 
589,868.76 
573,250.22 
580,101.21 
569,459.44 


NET EARNINGS 


176,617.44 
188,539.86 
201,021.30- 
199,498.59 
121,615.47 
170,042.01 
145,665.25 
191,141.33 
150,666.54 


LOSSES 


36,642.54 
67,762.16 
53,172.65 
89,023.39 
47,927.80 
38,910.70 
60,015.15 


134,130.93 
49,714.21 


RECOVERIES 


6,249.91 
12,488.96 
3,419.90 
10,064.91 
5,346.14 
14,265.36 
17,950.50 
23,641.84 
8,436.33 


NET 


BALANCE BE- 


CHARGED OFF FOREDIVIDENDS 


576,644.52 $ 193,010.87 $ 40,131.20 $ 9,352.80 $ 30,778.40 $ 162,232.47 


30,392.63 
55,273.20 
49,752.75 
78,958.48 
42,581.66 
24,645.34 
42,064.65 
110,489.09 
41,277.88 


146,224.81 
133,266.66 
151,268.55 
120,540.11 

79,033.81 
145,396.67 
103,600.60 

80,652.24 
109,388.66 


$7,551,089.94 $5,813,271.28 $1,737,818.66 $617,430.73 $111,216.65 $506,214.08 $1,231,604.58 


Earnings after Expenses (10 years) 
Net Losses 


Deduct: 


Recapitulation 


‘ 


Balance before Dividends 


Deduct: 


Dividends (8% per Annum) 


Net Additions to Profits 


$1,737,818.66 
506,214.08 





This report shows the net operating results of a bank for a 10-year period and is an example of a statistical report 


nature. At the end of each year, the 
bank’s entire situation should be re- 
viewed and the operations of each 
department should be thoroughly 
discussed, through the medium of the 
annual report. All operating infor- 
mation which it is desirable to pre- 
serve for future reference and 
comparison should be included in 
the annual report. 


To sum up the subject of profit 
and loss reports, it may be said that 
the monthly report shows quickly 
‘‘what happened’’; the quarterly re- 
port shows what happened and how 
it happened, becoming, therefore, 
the bank’s policy reviewing report; 
and the annual report shows all of 
the data included in the four quar- 
terlies plus such other information 
as may be assembled to throw light 
on the annual operating result and 
may be desirable for future compari- 
son. 


The Purpose And Nature Of 
Statistical Reports 


Statistical reports generally are 
designed to provide information on 
particular phases of bank operations 
or conditions and often deal with 
single elements which go into the 
making of profit and loss and cost 
reports. 

Analyses of activity, deposit ac- 
count levels, loans and discounts, 
securities, and all like items, when 
put in report form, fall under the 
classification of statistical reports. 
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Three Important 
Operating Reports 


1. Profit and loss reports. 


a. Monthly—showing what 
happened. 


b. Quarterly—showing how 
it happened. 


c. Annual—showing data 
included in four quarter- 
lies and other informa- 
tion desirable for future 
comparisons. 


2. Statistical reports. 


a. Provide information on 
particular phases of bank 
operations or conditions. 


3. Cost reports. 


Three Steps 
In Report Making 


1. Analysis of operations 
and conditions to be covered 
by the report. 

2. Study and interpreta- 
tion of the facts and figures 
developed in the analysis. 

3. The writing of the 
report. 


Comparisons of operations and bank- 
ing conditions between years are 
typical of reports of this type. Re- 
produced herewith is a report that 
shows the net operating results of a 
bank for a 10-year period. This is an 
example of a statistical report. 


What Makes Cost Reports 
Valuable 


Cost data is secured through the 
application of bank activity to bank 
expenses. To be of real value to man- 
agement, costs must be presented in 
a usable fashion and the presentation 
of cost data represents one of the 
high points in report making. Too 
often, in both banking business and 
business of other classes, the cost re- 
ports consist of great masses of fig- 
ures put together in a hurried sort 
of a way and their full utility, is, 
therefore, never fully realized. In 
a succeeding series of chapters de- 
voted to bank cost analysis, this 
subject of cost reports is further dis- 
cussed. 

The job of preparing the material 
and presenting to managing officers 
the essence of what is occurring in 
the business is a real task and it is 
one that deserves a lot of thought 
and actual study in every bank. In- 
variably, the well-informed banker 
makes the successful bank, and it is 
difficult to place too much stress 
upon the necessity for an accurate 
and an adequate reporting system. 
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Stron g Financial Advertisement 


Life Stories 








Little Life-Stories 
* From Our Ledgers 


Like Bricks 
In His Walls— 


Nobody knows better than the | 
bricklayer what regular saving at interest | 
means. One row of bricks on top of the 
other builds the highest wall. So with a 
Savings Account. 

“My husband says bricks alone 
don’t make the wall grow solid,” the wife 
said in returning the family savings to the } 
bank. Compound interest is. the mortar | 
which gives height and strength to the 
savings reserve. 

There were four $1,000 bills 

“The money should never have 
been drawn out in the first place,” she said. 
“Te will take a long time to make up the 
interest we have lost.” 

But now their savings are working 
for them again and for the rest of the com- 
mun'ty, as dollars in the bank always do. 





FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
The Oldest National Bank in the South 


Tift and Court Place (OM) Market west of Fifth 


KENTUCKY TITLE TRUST CO. 


ALTER DISTELHORST, advertising 

manager of the First National Bank of 
Louisville, Kentucky, is running a series of 
advertisements in which the readers are being 
told exactly what they need to know. 


The very boldness of the advertising is one 
of its chief advantages. 


Stories Of People Redepositing Funds 


The advertisements are frankly telling people 
that their neighbors are bringing their money 
back to the bank. Each advertisement admits 
that people withdrew their money from the 
bank for the purpose of hoarding it. The copy 
uses the words of those who discovered they 
had made a mistake. 


For example, a doctor who returned $7,000 
in currency, said: “I’ve been a fool. I am 
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caution. 


bringing this back. I should have left it, when 
you tried to tell me that here was the best 
place for it. But I got panicky with the rest 
when there was no good reason. And now I’m 
out 15 months’ interest on $7,000.” 


It is true that as bankers we must be ex- 
tremely cautious. However, there are times 
when boldness will prove to be the best 
This series of advertisements is based 
upon real life. 


What One Club Woman Did 


Another piece of copy relates an incident at 
a woman’s club. The speaker said: “‘The 
country is drifting nobody knows where. We 
are going from bad to worse. Leadership is 
lacking, and those in places of authority cannot 
be trusted—’”’ 


The bank’s customer is quoted as saying to 
herself: “If this speaker has no faith in our 
great country, and no confidence in its leaders, 
she ought to leave the country.” 


She showed the speaker her savings account 
passbook with a liberal balance. 


In another piece of copy in this series, a 
bricklayer’s wife is quoted as saying, when she 
returned the family savings to the bank: “My 
husband says: ‘Bricks alone don’t make the 
wall grow solid. Compound interest is the 
mortar which gives height and strength to the 
savings we have accumulated the same as 
mortar gives height and strength to a wall. 
This $4,000 should never have been drawn out 
of the bank in the first place. We have lost a 
lot of interest.’ ”’ 


Sometimes in our fear that our necessary 
dignity is endangered, we are not sufficiently 
human in bank advertising to be clearly under- 
stood. This magazine is not recommending 
that other banks publish this type of copy, but 
it is presenting it to you in order that you may 
see the boldness of one bank in Kentucky. 
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A study of machine production is essentially as important to the lending bank as to the manufacturer, for it may reveal a source 
of loss that can be eliminated by the use of more modern equipment. 


Machine Replacement May Be 


A Key ‘To Lower Plant Costs 


K. H. CONDIT 


Editor and Publishing Director, American Machinist and Product Engineering, 


.’ IS safe to say that not one 
banker out of a hundred will do 
other than throw up his hands in 
horror, if the management of a 
manufacturing plant suggests put- 
ting in up-to-date equipment now. 
He does not lend money for capital 
investment—tradition prohibits it. 
Yet in many a ease the banker should 
be the one to eall the attention of his 
client to the fact that he is attempt- 
ing to compete with companies that 
have the best modern equipment, 
and that he hasn’t a Chinaman’s 
chanee to meet manufacturing costs. 

It should be obvious to a banker, 
who is accustomed to thinking in 
terms of dollars and cents, that noth- 
ing short of a miracle will be of much 
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help when your manufacturing cost 
is $75 and that of your competitor is 
$50. The chances are that, if he has 
been smart enough to put in the 
equipment that will get his costs 
down that much, he has been astute 
enough to match any sales cost his 
competitor may have worked out. 


How To Win In Competition 


Such being the case, the only ways 
out of the difficulty are to produce 
better quality that wil! command a 
higher price—and that is practically 
out of the question, if the production 
equipment is obsolete—or to sell at 
much less profit. Any banker will 
see the futility of that without half 
trying. 





I do not suggest that the banker 
should become an expert on the selec- 
tion of production equipment, or that 
he should be able to stroll through a 
shop and point out the units that are 
costing too much to keep in service, 
but I do say that he should satisfy 
himself whether or not poor equip- 
ment is the primary cause of the dif- 
fieulty of his client. If it is, he 
should forget the dictates of the 
tradition governing capital expendi- 
tures and be prepared to lend money 
for purchasing the needed new 
equipment, if it can be proved that 
it will pay for itself, and thus retire 
the loan within a reasonable time. 

In working out such replacements, 
it must be remembered that one 
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modern machine may replace from 
two to five obsolete ones, and that a 
conveyor installation may so concen- 
trate manufacturing activity that 
rentable floor space can be released, 
thus reducing fixed charges. 


Cost Repaid In Two Years 


It is common experience in the 
metal working industry for modern 
equipment to repay its cost in two 
years. Many successful companies 
will approve a purchase requisition 
for any unit that will meet this re- 
quirement. Executives of the bear- 
ing concern known as the SKF 
Industries have long had such a 
policy. They have developed a 
simple formula which is solved for 
the number of months in which the 
unit in question will pay for itself. 
If the answer is less than 24, the 
unit is purchased. 


The anti-friction bearing manu- 
factured by SKF is a fairly staple 
product. Equipment bought for its 
manufacture is not likely, therefore, 
to be made obsolete in under two 
years by a style change. 

In the automobile field, the situa- 
tion is different. Style changes are 
frequent and the life of any manu- 
facturing equipment which is at all 
special in character may be limited 
to one run of ears. 


As a consequence of this limita- 
tion, many automobile manufac- 
turers expect equipment to pay for 
itself in one year. At the Hupp 
Motor Co. an even more drastic limit 
is set on special equipment: [t must 
be amortized in one run. But these 
requirements are really not quite as 
drastic as they sound, because the 
runs are usually large in the auto- 
mobile plants so that the savings per 
ear, multiplied by the number of cars 
built, quickly mount to a consider- 
able sum. 


At the opposite extreme lies the 
heavy machinery plant, a railroad 
repair shop, for instance. In such a 
plant, the management is often will- 
ing to buy a piece of equipment that 
will return its cost in five years. The 
units used are generally large and 
expensive and the work they do does 
not vary from year to year to any 
extent. 


One plan of equipment replace- 
ment that has met with considerable 
favor, largely because of its simpli- 
city, is the plan that calls for replac- 
ing 10% of the plant equipment each 
year. The Blanchard Machine Co., 
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5 Points On 
Improved Factory 
Credits 


1. If a borrowing manu- 
facturer is not making what 
he should, a visit to his plant 
will enable the loan officer to 
question him regarding the 
obsolescence of his equip- 
ment, which may be the 
basic cause of the trouble. 


2. It is common experi- 
ence in the metal-working 
industry for modern equip- 
ment to repay its cost in 
two years. 


3. In such plants as auto- 
mobile factories, equipment 
usually pays for itself in one 
run—often in less than a 
year. 


4. In a heavy machinery 
plant, such as a railroad 
repair shop, it may pay to 
buy equipment that requires 
five years to save its cost. 


5. One machine company 
follows the plan of replacing 
10 per cent of its equipment 
each year with increased 
profits due to reduced costs. 





A 10% replacement of plant equipment each 
year gives one concern a life average of six 
years on its machinery. 


a unit of relatively small size, has 
been following this plan for nine 
years. As a consequence, the average 
of its equipment is now less than six 
years. It has been markedly success- 
ful and profitable. 


Of perhaps equal interest to the 
banking type of mind should be the 
Warner & Swasey plan, which in- 
volves setting up a net profit state- 
ment to compare the performance of 
an old machine with a proposed re- 
placement. A recent refinement of 
this plan is the introduction of a 
factor of use. In other words, if a 
new machine is so productive that it 
will do all the work that can be as- 
signed to it in half the standard 
work period, then obviously such a 
machine would require a longer time 
in which to return its cost than if 
there were work enough to keep it 
fully oceupied. 


The plans mentioned were all in- 
eluded in the briefs submitted for 
the American Machinist 1931 
Awards for best equipment replace- 
ment policy. Eight briefs in all 
were selected by the judges for final 
consideration and have been gathered 
into a book which has just been pub- 
lished. 


Replacement Policies Carefully 
Studied 


Fred W. Shibley, vice president of 
the Bankers Trust Co., New York, 
who was one of the judges of award, 
told me, after reading over these 
briefs, that he was amazed at the 
extent to which the study of replace- 
ment policies had been carried. 
Gathered together, they represent 
what is probably the most complete 
analysis of the subject that has yet 
been published. 


In most of what I have said, I have 
been telling of the practices of the 
leaders of the industry. The chances 
that any of them would come to the 
banks for help are remote. On the 
other hand, the chances that the 
manufacturer, who must get help 
from his banker, will have any sem- 
blance of an adequate replacement 
policy are even more remote. The 
responsibility and opportunity of the 
banker-adviser to such an individual 
are, therefore, clearly evident. 

Please remember that the average 
age of production equipment in use 
is just twice what it should be for 
efficient operation. No wonder our 
manufacturing costs are higher 
than they should be! 
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This cashier tried twice to persuade his bank’s officers to put in added protection. He was refused 
because of cost. A defalcation and a robbery cost this bank the life of its assistant cashier and $97,000. 


eck Management Losses 
A Challenge To Bank Directors | 


Operating extravagances are nothing compared to the serious losses 
chargeable to incompetent management. The frankness of this author 
is based upon his own experience in working out tangled situations. 


OSTS in banking are generally 

conceded to be those items direct- 
ly chargeable to the expense account 
and are distributed to salaries, taxes, 
stationery, postage, advertising, and 
so on. These are the operative costs 
and most bank directors believe, if 
the operative costs can be cut down, 
the profits can be increased. The 
biggest of these operative costs is the 
salary list and the normal bank 
director would like to see the salaries 
eut down on the assumption that 
bigger dividends will accrue. 

But the operative costs are not al- 
ways the biggest costs; there are 
many costs to a bank that are not 
operative costs but loom large in the 
undivided profit account as losses. 
It is these costs to banking that de- 
cide the question of whether or not 
man power is expensive. 

One man, lacking a knowledge of 
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C. M. JOHNSON 


Springdale, Penn. 
Note: The author has been a cashier in several banks and 
has had the job of correcting the situations he mentions. 


the technique and fundamentals of 
banking, may be expensive at any 
price, while another, having these 
essentials to good banking, may be 
inexpensive at any price at which he 
ean be obtained and held. Poor 
management and lack of banking 
knowledge are the really expensive 
things in banking. 


Cost Of Management Is 
Not Salary 


The cost to a bank of proper man- 
agement is not determined by what 
is paid in the way of salary but by 
what is produced by a proper organ- 
ization and routine to meet the con- 
duct of business and to satisfy the 
banking department, as well as pro- 
tect the bank against loss. 

These losses may take the form of 
eareless operation or they may be 
due to dishonesty and defaleation. 


No banking system has yet been de- 
vised that will positively guard 
against dishonesty and theft. Only 
a proper amount of bond insurance 
will completely protect against such 
losses. A property owner does not 
expect his property to be burned, 
but he recognizes that prudence de- 
mands protection against fire and he 
carries insurance. 

No banker expects to wake up 
some morning and find a defaulter 
in his midst, but banking prudence 
demands proper protection through 
bond coverage. 

About 1918 the bonding insurance 
companies brought out a banker’s 
blanket bond, which was a new idea 
in bonding. Its cost was high and 
bankers thought only of the pre- 
mium as compared with what they 
had been paying under the older 
methods and reasoned that as they 
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had never had a loss, there was little 
use In paying a higher premium, al- 
though the coverage was much 
greater. 

One bank, after much persuasion 
by its cashier, refused to take a $50,- 
000 policy because it cost $1,200 per 
year as against individual bonds of 
$10,000 each, plus additional pre- 
miums for holdup and_ burglary 
policies, the difference in cost per 
year being about $500. 


Bookkeeper Defaulted 
With $47,000 


Two years later this very bank had 
a defaleation by a bookkeeper, aided 
by a brother on the outside, which 
cost the bank a net of $47,000 and 
the difference in cost to the bank for 
a proper coverage would have paid 
the premiums on the policy for al- 
most 50 years to the advantage of 
the bank. 

On the same night that the defal- 
cation was discovered, the same eash- 
ier was trying to persuade the same 
board to put electric protection on 
the bank to guard against holdup 
and robbery and because the cost 
was $1,250, which could have been 
charged to furniture and fixture ac- 
count and depreciated over a period 
of years, it was refused. 

Two years later that bank was 
held up and robbed and the assistant 
cashier was killed. The stolen money 
was recovered the same day, all ex- 
cept $24.75 which was taken care of 
by the insurance company and there 
would appear to be no money lost; 
but that did not bring back the 
young man who had lost his life in 
defense of the bank. 


Four Management 
Errors And Their 
Extravagant Cost 


1. Just because the direc- 
tors decided to save $500 a 
year in premiums, the bank 
lost $47,000 that was not 
covered by the policy. 


2. To save $1,250, the 
same directors refused to in- 
stall holdup protection. The 
bank was held up and the 
assistant cashier was killed, 
with the result that deposits 
dropped from $1,219,000 to 
$678,000 in the next 18 
months. 


3. A department that lost 
$10,000 was not eliminated. 


4. Outside interests 
attracted one cashier so much 
that his bank was allowed to 
run down. Still he was not 
replaced and the bank lost 
over $50,000. 


Another bank continued to main- 
tain a foreign department, which 
was costing it a great deal of money 
each year for several years. Besides 
causing the bank considerable em- 
barrassment because of the conduct 
of the manager, the probable cost to 

the bank is estimated 





This cost the bank the - 
good will of the com- 
munity and the de- 
posits dropped from 
$1,219,000 to $678,000 
in the next 18 months. 
The cost to the bank 
by reason of the loss 
in deposits and the 
time it took to get them 
back would approxi- 
mate $23,000. The to- 
tal loss to the bank in 
these two eireum- 
stances would approxi- 
imate $70,000, covering 
a period of about seven years or 
$10,000 per year, which could have 
been prevented, if the directors 
could have distinguished between 
operative costs and losses other than 
operating losses. 
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at $10,000. The same 
bank kept its cashier 
on for at least six years 
after he had ceased to 
take a live interest in 
the affairs of the bank 
and its progress, and 
was spending most of 
his time in speakeasies. 

This was a particu- 
larly aggravated case 
of inattention. Loans 
were made without any 
thought of when or 
how they were to be 
paid. When the board 
of directors finally recognized its 
responsibility and ousted the cashier, 
his suecessor was confronted with a 
big problem in banking: ‘‘Get the 
notes down without offending cus- 
tomers. Hold the deposits and put 


the bank on a firm basis.”’ 

The cost to the bank of a cashier 
who was not interested in the bank 
can only be estimated. Actual losses 
on loans appeared to be about 
$50,000. Besides the direct loss, were 
losses engendered by lack of confi- 
dence in the bank and the total losses 
to the bank over a period of six 
years appeared to be at least $10,000 
per year. 


Analysis May Show Up Other 


Costs In Your Case 


Don’t stop reading now. These 
cases may be isolated ones and may 
never happen to your bank. There 
are still many possibilities for costs 
that do affect your bank and prob- 
ably have. Take the case of notes. 
Every bank has had losses in notes 
at one time or another. 

Nearly every note that is dis- 
counted is good when made and has 
been collectible, but changing busi- 
ness conditions tend to bring too 
many of them into the slow class 
with eventual losses. The most con- 
sistent watching and care in getting 
them reduced or paid during the 
past two years has failed to prevent 
losses on loans in most banks. These 
losses have run into such propor- 
tions that they constitute the biggest 
cost of banking. 

Shrinkage in security values has 
also been a big cost to banks during 
these past two years. Few banks 
have escaped. One bank, to my 
knowledge, lost $136,000 on an in- 
vestment of $350,000 in stoeks and 
bonds while the bank across the 
street lost only $38,000 on the same 
amount of bonds. 


Some Bankers Did Not Insist 
On 60-Day Notice 


Nearly every banker, if asked the 
direct question, ‘‘Can a bank make a 
profit by paying 4% on demand de- 
posits ?’’ will say ‘‘No.’’ Yet, near- 
ly every banker tried to make a 
profit that way on his savings ac- 
counts by refusing to say ‘‘No”’ 
when a customer asked to make a 
withdrawal from his savings account 
without giving the required notice 
for withdrawal. The losses to the 
banks of the country that tried to 
pay 4% interest on savings accounts, 
even where they stuck to the funda- 
mentals of requiring notices for 
withdrawals, have been tremendous, 
nevertheless. 
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RECORDAK 


se Used by the seven largest banks in America. 


ye And by hundreds of medium-sized and small 


banks in the United States and Canada. 


No bank is too small 
or too large to operate 


Recordak profitably. 


HO are the users of Recor- 

dak? Many are banks whose 
names are synonymous with world 
power. Others are leading banks in 
American and Canadian cities. Still 
others are community banks, small 
in size but progressive in spirit. 

What does Recordak do for these 
banks? First of all it saves money. 
In bookkeeping departments it 
saves a third in labor, 40% in ma- 
chines, a halfin stationery; in transit 
departments it saves 40% in oper- 
ating cost; in filing departments, up 
to 90% in storage space. 

And with these economies, Rec- 
ordak protects the bank—against 
check frauds, and against misunder- 
standings with customers in case 
of loss of original items. 


In hundreds of banks Recordak makes photographic 
records of checks paid, checks in transit, bookkeeping 
forms, file and other items at little expense, saving 
timeand money,and protecting against lossand fraud 


Progressive banks enjoy these 
economies and this protection 
without one cent of capital invest- 
ment—merely a small rental charge 
that is more than offset by immedi- 
ately effected economies. 

Ata time whenevery effort should 
be made to cut routine expense, 
Recordak economies are doubly 
important. Mail coupon for com- 
plete details, without obligation. 


Recordak Corporation 


Subsidiary of EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE MAY 1932 BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 
















| RECORDAK ECONOMIES 


Bookkeeping Department 
Savings of 334% in labor, 40% 
in machine equipment, 50% in 

| stationery. 

| Transit Department 
A saving of 40% in operating 
cost. 

| Filing Department 

Savings up to 90% in storage 

space. 

Fraud Protection 


Real protection against check 
fraud. Saving of registry and 
messenger fees. 


RECORDAK CORPORATION 
350 Madison Ave., New York City 
Please send complete Recordak information. 
Name 
Bank 
Street 


City 
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A Way To Praise Depositors 


(Continued from page 274) 
the street. This promotes word-of- 
mouth advertising. 

Illustrations of some of these 
points are found in the first adver- 
tisement of the series. The sentence: 
‘*With millions like him, he has kept 
his head, lived within his income, 
and plodded forward with courage 
and intelligence, putting away a 
moderate surplus as he has found 
the opportunity, and so on’’ sug- 
gests by approbation rather than by 
paternal preaching, the old story of 
regular savings. 

Another advertisement says, ‘‘ Who 
was the first to balance the budget ? 
The government? No. Just getting 
around to it now....Industry? No, 
though it caught the idea before 
long. John Doe, the man in the 
street, first grew vaguely uneasy 
about what everyone now recognizes 
as an orgy of spending. He took his 
savings bank book and began to do 
something about it.’’ Here is an- 

‘other pat on the back coupled with 
the thought that reckless spending 
breeds trouble, that budgeting is 
helpful and that the way to do some- 
thing about it is through a savings 
account. 

These illustrations indicate the 
possibilities to be found in the theme. 

Unfortunately, money is the stand- 
ard used by most of us to gauge 
progress. Therefore, it is not sur- 
prising that many of the plans to 
end depression that have been 
launched have had to do with John 
Doe’s money. But is it not time to 
stop telling John Doe how to manage 
his money ? 

Back in the days of our profitless 
prosperity, a popular slogan was, 
‘*You tell him how to do it.’’ It ap- 
peared that everybody was a success 
in those days because we heard little 
from the so-called failures, who were 
just plodding along, earning some- 
thing every week and quietly sav- 
ing and building up their reserves 
for future use. 

Many leaders who were carried 
along by the 1927-8-9 prosperity tide, 
had the idea that they made the tide. 
They were so taken up with their 
own success that they never consid- 
ered that the tide made them.... 
And then came the showdown! 
From the stock market to the pay 
envelope, values started to slip. 

Things became apparent that were 
overlooked before, and noteworthy 
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among them was the fact that John 
Doe was increasing his reserves in 
the savings banks. 

Savings bank deposits in New 
York City increased $535,855,000 
during 1930 and 1931. This growth 
in deposits in mutual savings banks 
tells an important story, one point 
in this story being that in many in- 
stances the pupil knew more than his 
teacher about the subject of han- 
dling his funds. 


What John Doe Has Learned 


John Doe now knows that a cash 
reserve is a good port in any storm. 
In addition, he is aware that safety 
is the first and most important re- 
quirement to consider when deciding 
where to build up and maintain his 
reserves. That the desire for profit 
is not the first requisite, has been 
learned at an expensive cost. 

John Doe is not likely to respond 
to encouragement coming from 
sourees that lack courage, and en- 
couragement and courage are flags 
of two camps. Encouragement is 
telling the other fellow to have 
courage. Preaching spending and 
encouraging the opposite does little 
to create courage. 

Even John Doe knows that indus- 
try spent too little time minding its 
own business when things were flour- 
ishing. Now that business is in the 
doldrums, it must resist the tempta- 
tion to blow upon the other fellow’s 
business with a hope that the breeze 
will revert to its own benefit. 

Forward movements in business 
are derived from a public that pos- 
sesses both courage and income. 
When the public has these two inter- 
dependent items, it will start replen- 
ishing depleted necessities. Clothing 
and supplies will be purchased more 
liberally. Neglected repairs will be 
undertaken and the wheels of com- 
merce and industry will gradually 
become lubricated. It is at this time 
that we must beware of too much 
encouragement which, like surplus 
lubrication, will be sure to gum up 
the machinery. 

John Doe is encouraged to spend 
his money. He is told to ‘‘spend it 
because it will go farther’’, to 
‘“*spend it because it will help busi- 
ness’’ or to ‘‘spend it as a patriotic 
duty.’’ Sometimes I wonder whether 
the public again does not know more 
about the handling of its income than 
those who are attempting to tell it 
what to do. When John Doe needs a 
new suit of clothes, he will go out 


and buy it. I doubt if he ean or 
should be encouraged to make the 
purchase as a patriotic duty when he 
has no need for a new suit. 

Sir Basil Blackett, one of the 
directors of the Bank of England, 
said recently that ‘‘the earth was 
once populated with a gigantic pre- 
historic animal known as the dino- 
saur. Dinosaurs have disappeared 
from the earth because of their in- 
ability to turn around quickly.’’ It 
is interesting to note that John Doe 
first turned his back upon the spend- 
ing orgy that helped to bring about 
the conditions we are trying to rid 
ourselves of. After this example had 
been set by the average man, busi- 
ness began to curtail its expenses, 
and now the newspapers are inform- 
ing us of the great cuts being made 
in government budgets. When we 
have succeeded in eliminating all or 
at least most of the wastes incurred 
in our daily life, all of us will begin 
to appreciate that clouds do have 
silver linings and that clouds are not 
dinosaurs. 

Keep your eye on John Doe. He 
is worth observing. He makes and 
breaks hard times. 


Management Type Trusts 
(Continued from page 284) 


(usually at market values) is paid 
to the managers. These percentages 
are usually 14 of 1% quarterly or 
1, of 1% annually and cover all 
statistical, research and investment 
management service, but do not 
cover bookkeeping, clerical and other 
operating expenses. 

In other cases, 1% annually is 
charged, but in such eases, all ex- 
penses of every kind are assumed by 
the managers in consideration of 
this annual charge.‘ In other eases, 
the compensation of the management 
is based on a certain percentage of 
total income. In several instances, 
such total income includes profits 
from the sale of securities and in- 
terest and dividend income, and in 
other cases only the latter. In sev- 
eral cases, the managers receive com- 
pensation through a management 
contract as just outlined and hold 
warrants for the future purchase of 
stock of the investment trust. 

These plans of compensation for 
the managers have distinct advan- 
tages as the management is paid on 
a basis of average market values and 
will try to report market values as 
high as possible in order to receive 
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larger incomes for managerial serv- 
ices. In some eases, the management 
contracts provide that earnings of a 
certain percentage must be reported 
before the management can receive 
compensation. Actual managerial 
results are necessary for the manage- 
ment to obtain compensation. These 
management contracts are generally 
simpler methods of management 
compensation than the other plans. 
The percentage of original capital 
furnished by the organizers, man- 
agers and their associates also varies 
under the different variations of 
these compensation plans. 


Management And Public 
Equal 


The fifth plan of financing is that 
of the sale of common stock of the 
investment trust to the public at the 
same price as to the organizers and 
their associates and without any 
other methods of compensation at- 
tached thereto. However, this is 
sometimes accomplished through the 
sale of units of preferred and com- 
mon stocks and the organizers fur- 
nish a smaller portion of the original 
capital than the public but are to 
receive a generous portion of future 
earnings through common stock 


holdings. The preferred shares, 
making up part of the units sold to 
the public, have a senior claim on 
assets and dividends and _ receive 
dividends, whereas the common may 
not receive dividends for some time 
or for several years. This is more 
nearly the plan of financing of 
British and Seottish investment 
trusts. ° 

Another variation of this plan is 
to sell stock to the public and the 
organizers at the same price. But 
the organizers retain voting power 
through the creation of voting stock 
as compared to the non-voting stock 
held by the public. Under another 
variation, the organizers set up a 
management contract for the man- 
agement of the company. In 
several cases, the other plans of 
financing (especially the stock bonus 
plan) have placed the public and the 
organizers on an equal basis as to 
future participation in earnings 
through common stock holdings. 

A reasonable premise is that the 
compensation of the management 
should be fair, offering some reward 
for successful management of the 
enterprise. Such success will be 
gratefully received by the share- 
holders, and the latter not regret 


—— 


MISSISSIPPI 
VALLEY / 


compensation to the management. 
On the other hand, the investor may 
look askance at a management plan 
in which the management appears 
to have common or Class ‘‘B’’ stock 
or warrants or any other device by 
which it may receive too large a 
portion of present and future earn- 
ings. 


Equalize Bond Income 

(Continued from page 276) 
past 30 years, on the contrary, it has 
not been possible to secure much 
more than 414% to 5% from invest- 
ments of such quality, and back 
around 1905 securities of equivalent 
character were selling to yield very 
little over 4% 


Because of the obviously favorable 
conditions which prevail in the bond 
market today, a good many bankers 
have been revolving in their minds 
the question of entering the market 
just as soon as they feel sure that 
they have their feet upon solid 
ground. Certainly there can be no 
objection to this when the local 
situation has been stabilized and 
when the purchases made are of good 
quality and in every way consistent 


(Continued on page 300) 


No Banker Need Be Told 


The Address 
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If banks could use 
“‘leaders’’ which would bring cus- 
tomers into the bank, how much 
easier it would be to sell the profit- 


able services the bank has to offer. 
6 


There is a “‘leader’’—A. B. A. 
Cheques. They appeal to everyone 
who carries money. Customers 
must come to the bank for them 
—for they must be signed in the 
presence of one of your staff. 

& 

Customers buying A. B. A. 
Cheques are usually going away, 
and are anxious to talk about their 
affairs. It is an ideal time to talk 
to them about estates, trusts, cus- 
todianship of securities and safe 


deposit. 
& 


Moreover, there’s a direct profit 
in A. B. A. Cheques. And, as 
the official travel cheques of the 
American Bankers Association, 
they are a genuine good-will asset. 


A‘ B-A 
CHEQUES 


CERTIFIED 





OFFICIAL TRAVEL CHEQUE 
OF AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
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EVENT 


Alabama Bankers Association 

American Bankers Association 

American Institute of Banking 

Arkansas Bankers Association (Tri-State 
Meeting) 

California Bankers Association 


| Colorado Bankers Association 











Connecticut Bankers Association 
Delaware Bankers Association 

District of Columbia Bankers Association 
Financial Advertisers Association 

Florida Bankers Association 

Idaho Bankers Association 

Illinois Bankers Association 

Indiana Bankers Association 

Investment Bankers Association 


Iowa Bankers Association 
Kansas Bankers Association 
Maryland Bankers Association 
Michigan Bankers Association 
Minnesota Bankers Association 


Mississippi Bankers Association (Tri-State 
Meeting) 


Missouri Bankers Association 

Montana Bankers Association 

Morris Plan Bankers Association 

National Association Mutual Savings Banks 
New Hampshire Bankers Association 

New Jersey Bankers Association 

New Mexico Bankers Association 

New York Bankers Association 

North Carolina Bankers Association 
North Dakota Bankers Association 

Ohio State Bankers Association 

Oklahoma Bankers Association 

Oregon Bankers Association 

Pacific-Rocky Mountain Trust Conference 
Pennsylvania Bankers Association 


| Rhode Island (Has No Convention) 
| South Dakota Bankers Association 


Tennessee Bankers Association (Tri-State 
Meeting) 


Texas Bankers Association 

Utah Bankers Association 

Virginia Bankers Association 
Washington Bankers Association 
West Virginia Bankers Association 
Wisconsin Bankers Association 


| Wyoming Bankers Association 


Equalize Bond Income 
(Continued from page 299) 
with the needs of the bank. 
Those banks which find themselves 


| in a position to build up their bond 


accounts to judicious proportions 


| through purchases under the highly 
| favorable conditions of the present 


market will have less oceasion to 
complain in the future that they 


| must always buy at high prices and 


sell at low. 
Nevertheless, it must be borne in 
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THE BANKER’S CALENDAR 


when writing to our advertisers 


DATE PLACE 


May 19-20 |Mobile 
October 3-6 |Los Angeles, Calif. 


June 6-10 Los Angeles, Calif. 

May 24-26 Memphis, Tenn. 

May 26-28 (San Francisco 

June 17-18 |Evergreen 

June 25-26 |New London 

September Rehoboth 

June 9-12 ‘Hot Springs, Va. 

Sept. 12-15 Chicago, IIl. 

June 3-4 Jacksonville 

June 13-14 |Hayden Lake 

May 23-25 Springfield 

May 19-20 Indianapolis 

Oct. 22-26 White Sulphur Springs, 
W. Va. 

June 20-22 Des Moines 

May 18-20 Kansas City 

May 18-19 Atlantic City, N. J. 

July 11-13 Mackinac Island 

June 7-9 St. Paul 

May 24-26 Memphis, Tenn. 

May 17-18 Excelsior Springs 

July 21-23 Glacier Park 


Sept.29-Oct.1 Washington, D. C. 


May 18-20 New York City 
May 13 Manchester 
May 12-14 Atlantic City 
May 13-14 Taos 

June 13-15 Rye 

May 5-6 Pinehurst 

June 15-16 Grand Forks 
June 7-9 Akron 

May 13-14 Tulsa 

June 6-7 Eugene 


Sept.29-Oct.1 Los Angeles, Calif. 
May 18-19 Pittsburgh 


June 1-3 Watertown 


May 24-26 
May 10-12 
June 17-18 
June 23-25 
June 9-11 

May 26-27 
June 22-24 
Sept. 2-3 


Memphis 

Austin 

Salt Lake City 
Old Point Comfort 
Pullman 

Fairmont 
Milwaukee 
Rawlins 


mind that considerations of price 
should always take a_ secondary 
place with relation to the broader 
questions of sound investment pol- 
icy. These questions of general 
policy may be outlined very broadly 
as follows: Precisely what is the 
nature of the needs which can be 
served through general market bonds 
better than through other forms of 
investment available to us? What is 
the extent of those needs? How 
should our bond account be planned 
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and organized in order to serve those 
needs to best advantage and most 
economically ? 

Having the answers to these ques- 
tions—answers, by ‘the way, which 
ean usually be found only after a 
most exhaustive study of the individ- 
ual bank’s situation—then the ques- 
tion of when to buy is in order. 

The bank which has a properly 
designed investment policy, and 
which buys aceording to its needs 
rather than according to its ideas as 


to whether bonds are high-priced or | 


low-priced, will usually find that its 
purchases are distributed over a 
period of time with sufficient even- 


ness to place it in a fairly satisfaec- | 


tory position from the standpoint of 
average cost. Sinee no institution 
ean hope to do all its buying at the 
bottom and all its selling at the top, 
it will usually be wise to content it- 
self with a portfolio representing a 
fairly good average cross-section of 
costs prevailing over a long period 
of years. Diversification as to the 
time of purchase is probably as much 
worth while from the investment 
point of view as diversification de- 
signed to offset risk of other kinds. 


Ample Reserves Important 

This era of rapid change should 
not deceive any banker. We should 
anticipate rapid changes—even 
changes that cannot be foreseen. To 
provide for them, ample reserves are 
essential. These reserves are even 
more important in the set-up of your 
borrowing customers than in the 
statement of the bank, though both 
are important. Change brings sud- 
den competition. It makes one prod- 
uct obsolete and another a sideline. 

Not only are statements essential 
from all borrowers, but these need 
revision more than once a year. Some 
banks get a statement every month 
from some borrowers. The business 
makes a statement for its own officers, 
Certainly the banker needs the in- 
formation such statements show just 
as much as the managers of the busi- 
ness. 


Don’t fool yourself into thinking 
you know more than the head of 
your department, but study and 
think and perhaps you will.—Henry 
L. Doherty. 


If you do right you will be erit- 
icised. If you do wrong you will be 
criticised. You might as well do 
right. 
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Dthat delermines good 


CHECK PAPER ? 


The primary purpose of safety check 
paper is to defeat criminal alteration. 
This all-important characteristic is 
often achieved through the imprint- 
ing of a delicate color surface pattern. 
But the best safety paper is made 
alteration-preof by a special chemical treatment of the paper pulp which leaves 
the finished sheet with a plain no-pattern surface, because: 


Legibility is of second consideration 
in the proper choice of a safety check 
paper. Figures and signatures must 
be read correctly in the shortest time 
possible. Only plain surface paper 





presents the extreme contrast neces- 
sary to the quick, accurate reading of checks in your bank. But this hurried and 
rough handling exacts the third important qualification: 


Which is strength to repell the pun- 
ishment of tearing and folding. The 
best safety paper must contain the 

Strength proper proportion of new, clean rag 
fibres densely intertwined with puri- 
fied cellulose fibres to resist tearing. 


The surface must not crack when folded — causing partial destruction of 





figures or signatures. Cost of safety paper is least important because: 


So much trouble and loss can come 
from the alteration of one check the 
difference in cost of the best safety 
paper for that one check is practical- 


ubbewbbbed 


ly nothing in comparison. 
Specify Gilbert Safety Bond be- 
cause it represents the maximum in protection, legibility, strength. Its price is 


r 





no higher than average. Ask your lithographer or printer. 


GILBE AT arety BOND 


THE SAFEST OF SAFETY PAPERS 





GILBERT PAPER COMPANY, Menasha, Wisconsin. 
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BANKERS TRAVEL SERVICE 
ENCOURAGE TRAVEL : 


It will help to sell Travelers Checks, Vault Space, Trust Accounts, and Investment Service | 





























Courtesy Great Northern Railway 


Many Glacier Region in Glacier National Park. When you have made this trip yourself, it will be so much easier to tell your customers who wish to go 


West some of the wonderful things they will see. 


This Route To The A. B. A. Convention Is 


A Trip Of Scenic Wonders 


ae these mountains, those that 
lie to the west of the river St. 
Pierre are called the shining mountains, 
from an infinite number of crystal stones, 
of an amazing size, with which they are 
covered, and which, when the sun shines 
full upon them, sparkle so as to be seen 
at a very great distance.’’ 

Thus spoke Jonathan Carver, soldier- 
explorer-writer, nearly two hundred years 
ago. His river St. Pierre is the present- 
day Minnesota and his Land of Shining 
Mountains is now the snow and glacier 
crested peaks of Glacier National Park, 
whose southern boundary is followed for 
60 miles by Great Northern trains. 

This ride through Glacier Park’s rugged 
mountains is but one of the many interest- 
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O. J. McGILLIS 


Great Northern Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 


ing and beautiful sights that mark this 
steel highway through the adventure land 
of the Northwest. From the tranquillity 
and grandeur of the mighty Mississippi 
on through the plains of Dakota and 
Montana to the bewitching majesty of 
Glacier National Park, to Spokane, capital 
of the Inland Empire, through the famous 
Wenatchee apple country, on through the 
Caseade Tunnel and into the charm of 
the Puget Sound country or down the 
‘*North Bank’’ of the Columbia to Port- 
land the route reveals scenes of bewilder- 
ing beauty, following as it does the old 
river highways of the West and crossing 
the Rockies through Marias Pass. 

Along these same highways, once passed 
the romantic figures of the early pioneer 


‘ 


days, leaving in their wake a history of 
bravery and heroic adventure as thrilling 
as any novel penned. Here Jesuit mis- 
sionaries, voyageurs, soldiers of the army 
and gentlemen adventurers blazed trails 
through field and forest and along the 
vast net-work of rivers into and through 
the wilderness that was the West. 

Leaving Chicago, on these age-old high- 
ways, the Great Northern route strikes 
the Mississippi River at Savanna and 
follows along its broad island dotted 
waters, picturesque palisades and bluffs, 
passing quaint historic villages on its way 
to the Twin Cities of St. Paul and 
Minneapolis. 

Then through the Land of Ten Thous- 
and Lakes dotted with fine farms and 
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dairy herds, across the wide expanse of 
the Red River Valley and over the plains 
of North Dakota to the Missouri, the Big 
Muddy of steamboat days, and its tribu- 
tary, the Milk River. Here, on the border 
line of North Dakota and Montana, Fort 
Union once stood, a famous feudal fur 
post in the early days. 

Near the foot of the eastern slopes of 
the main range of the Rockies is Glacier 
Park station, eastern entrance to this 
international playground, while but a few 
steps away is the Glacier Park Hotel, 
whose rustic construction of huge fir and 
cedar logs has caused the Blackfeet to 
name it the ‘‘Big Trees Lodge’’. This 
hotel is the starting point for all trips 
in the east side of the Park and to Water- 
ton Lakes Park on the Canadian side of 
the boundary. Here special all-expense 
tours are available which will enable the 
stop-over tourist to visit many of the 
Park’s beauty spots and partake of many 
of its activities in a minimum length of 
time and at reasonable expense. 

Leaving Glacier Park station, the train 
follows the southern boundary of Glacier 
National Park, rising gradually until the 
Divide is crossed through Marias Pass, 
the lowest continental crossing in the 
United States north of New Mexico. Now 
the train descends to the valley of the 
Flathead, stopping at Belton, western 
entrance to Glacier Park and going-in 
point for Lake McDonald, and _ then 
crosses over a low watershed to the allur- 
ing Canyon of the Kootenai. Of all the 


Choose Your Route 


With the A. B. A. Con- 
vention in California this 
year, you have an oppor- 
tunity to choose routes to 
and from the convention 
which will enable you to see 
much of the beauties of our 
great West. Perhaps you 
can arrange to take your 
vacation preceding the con- 
vention and spend a week or 
so at some of the stopping 
places along the way. 


Between now and Septem- 
ber THE BANKERS MONTHLY 
will present to you the vari- 
ous routes and what they 
offer so that you may select 
your itinerary to suit your 
desires. 

If you or your customers 
desire some travel informa- 
tion, let us know and we will 
supply it. 
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eee Office in La Jouta 
: 7° .. Population—3,850 


One of the 410 offices through which 


this banking organization renders statewide correspondent 


service. —-—: Head offices are in the two Federal Reserve 





cities in California: Los Angeles and San Francisco 


BANK OF AMERICA 


NATIONAL TRUST & SAVINGS ASSOCIATION 


CALIFORNIA 


Bank of America National Trust & Savings Association, a National Bank, and 


Bank of America, a California State Bank, are identical in qwnership and management 
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Since TBG6I 


a bank for 


bankers 
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Capital and Surplus 


S32.OO0O0000.00 
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the UNTON TRUST. CLEVELAND 


Mt. Rainier as seen from the highway at 

Marmot Point, just entering Paradise Valley, 

Rainier National Park. It was country such as 
this which inspired the following poem. 


MEMORIES OF THE 
GREAT DIVIDE 


The Great Divide and the silent places; 
The crowded hills and the lonely spaces, 


The western men with their calm, brown 
faces; 


The virgin winds in their secret sources; 
The sweep of the great gaunt water 
courses; 


The patient strength of the mountain 
horses; 


The sudden storm and the crystal levin; 
The solemn blaze of the midnight heaven; 
The soft blue smoke in the pines at even; 


The wistful trail, where the camp fire 
smoulders 

And the white fanged stream snarls over 
the boulders 


And the eagles poise on the skiey shoul- 
ders; 


These are the things a man remembers— 

They glow in his soul like deathless 
embers 

To warm the hearth of his dark Decem- 
bers. 


R. E. PORTER 


* & 


waterways followed by the Great North- 
ern, none are more beautiful, none more 
haunted with the shadows of the past. In 
spring, summer or autumn its beauty is 
transcendent and never to be forgotten. 
Leaving the Kootenai, the road skirts 
the shores of Pend Oreille Lake and River, 
both breath-taking in their loveliness, and 
soon reaches Spokane, the capital of the 
Inland Empire. Beyond Spokane, two 
routes lie before the traveler. One is 
southwest to the banks of the Columbia, 
marked by towering palisades and tumb- 
ling waters, to Portland. The other leads 
westward across the famous wheat and 
orchard district of the West, passing 
through Wenatchee and soon reaching the 
snow-capped Cascade Mountains. 
Electrified from Wenatchee, the route is 
one of easy mountain grades through the 
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eight-mile Cascade Tunnel, the longest 
railway bore in America—conerete walls, 
electric lighted and supplied with pure 
air, it but adds to the lure and adventure 
of the route. Skykomish marks the end 
of the electrified section and is but a 
short distance from the termini cities on 
Puget Sound. 


This is the Great Northern route 
through Adventure Land. It has long 
been the preferred route to the Pacific 
Northwest and now, through the elimina- 
tion of the Shasta arbitrary fare, Cali- 
fornia visitors ean travel via this more 
scenic route for the same fares formerly 
enjoyed by the central and southern trans- 
continental lines. 


They, too, can travel across the North- 
west on the new Empire Builder, which 
from its massive oil-burning locomotives 
to its rich solarium-observation car em- 
braces equipment specially designed to 
contribute to every whim and desire of a 
comfort-loving public. 


To delegates to the A. B. A. Convention 
in Los Angeles next fall this route is 
ideal, for in addition to its numberless 
scenic attractions, including the glories of 
Glacier National Park, it takes the visitor 
also to the charming cities of Seattle, 
Tacoma and Portland. 


Here in the charmed land of the Pacific 
Northwest the traveler stopping over, 
either en route to or returning from the 
Convention will find much to see and do. 
The cities are metropolitan in character 
with splendid hotels offering a wide variety 
of accommodations. In their harbors are 
found ships from every sea, up-to-date 
shops mark their retail districts and miles 
of picturesque drives and parkways lead 
to points of scenic beauty. Here golf is 
a year-round sport and but a few miles 
away smart resorts and rustic cabins 
beckon the vacationist. 


Close by rise two of the great fire 
beacons that once blazed along the Pacific 
Coast—Mount Rainier and Mount Baker. 
Now sheathed in a mantle of gleaming 
snow and ice, their summits visible for 
miles, they are meceas for tourists the 
world over, for they are centers of great 
primeval charm—mysterious slow-moving 
glaciers course down their steep sides, 
while giant forests and glorious flower- 
strewn alpine meadows cover foot-hills 
and valleys. 


To the north stretch the waters of 
Puget Sound and the Inside Passage to 
Alaska; to the west, America’s last 
frontier, the mountains of the Olympic 
Peninsula, and to the south the mountain 
resorts and seaside beaches of Oregon. 
Here is a vacation land supreme. 


If a bank desires to get the people 
of its community to fight for a place 
in line before the savings windows, 
it must make saving a game. 


Does a man have a right to enter- 
tain opinions contrary to those of his 
chief on business policy and 
methods? He has an obligation to! 
—Donald A. Laird. 
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WRITE RAPIDLY AND RIP 
OUT OF THE BOOK 


Most people handle their checks as though following the direction, ‘‘write rapidly 
and rip out of the book." The checks supplied by your bank must meet conditions 
which require unusual qualities in paper. 

Hammermill Safety Paper has the strength to stand rough handling. It also has 
appearance, durability, writing surface, and two safety features, the highly sensitized 
surface design and the water mark in the body of the paper itself. Hammermill 
makes only one grade of safety paper, the best that it can produce, made from raw 
material to finished product in one mill under the control of the finest laboratory 
in the paper industry. 

Checks constitute the largest item of bank stationery. The selection of the right 
check paper is important. We are ready to cooperate with any bank official inter- 
ested in obtaining facts that will assist him in selecting check paper. We have pre- 
pared a ‘‘test tube’’ of samples of Hammermill Safety Paper, containing full size 
sheets to be used for testing, and suggestions for making your own practical tests. This 
“test tube of Hammermill Safety’’ will be sent without charge to any bank official. 


HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY, ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA 
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A Way To Get Help From Stockholders 


There has been such a demand for reprints of the editorial 
entitled ““What A Stockholder Can Do To Keep His Bank 
Safe And Profitable” that they are now made available to 
every one. 


This is a list of 16 things that any stockholder can do to 
help his bank. Each item is presented in a brief and inter- 
esting way so that any stockholder can understand exactly 
what may be done. 


These reprints are available in any quantity at 2c each. 
Just address 


THE BANKERS MONTHLY, 536 S. Clark St., Chicago, II. 
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Today’s Definition Of Public 


Relations 
ig AN address delivered before the 
Commercial Section of the Pennsyl- 


vania Electric Association at Pittsburgh, 
A. L. Billingsley, president, Fuller & 
Smith & Ross, Inc., an advertising agency, 
gave a splendid explanation of modern 
public relations that will be helpful both 
in banking and in the study of industrial 
accounts. In part, he said: 

‘*You can’t separate your customer re- 
lations problems from the very practical 
conditions that give rise to them. One of 
these conditions is that if you’re going 
to get more business, if out 
aggressively to build load and increase 
current consumption by the most aggres- 
sive methods, you’re going to create a set 
of customer relations problems by that 
very act. 


you’re 


‘*Customer relations are something you 
build while you are building something 
else. They are something that does not 
exist apart. You never have them in the 
same form permanently—they change with 
each evolving expression of your com- 
mercial work. They are good or bad, as 
you are able successfully to do the things 
which you desire to do commercially.’’ 


—_——@—____ 


Modern Salesmanship And 
Farming 


HE Farm Implement News publishes 

an editorial that is interesting to 
bankers, for it describes the modern 
farmer and the modern farm machinery 
dealer. The editorial is as follows: 

‘There are men in the implement trade 
whose experience goes back to the time 
when manufacturers of ‘steel’ ranges 
sent out wagon trains loaded with their 
product with orders to the driver-sales- 
man to dispose of every last range before 
returning or give place to a man who 
could unload ranges. Or sometimes it was 
fanning mills. The salesman would nail 
the mill to the barn, put it under the 
grain spout from the bin overhead and 
separate enough grain to show how dirty 
the grain was and how efficient the mill. 
And that fanning mill just stayed there 
while the salesman orated and argued 
until the farmer bought it to get rid of 
him and have peace on the farmstead. 


‘*Those were the days of the high- 
pressure peddler who never came _ back 
after once selling; whose methods and 


attitude were as different as day is from 
night from the methods of the dealer who 
educates and sells by demonstration and 
proof of value. The dealer wants the 
machine to pay for itself. The old-time 
peddler only wanted the farmer to pay 
for a machine. 


” 


‘‘Them days is gone forever, 
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Industrial Trends In 1932 


As Gleaned From The Trade Press 


The farmer 
reader and keen analyzer of the problems 


say. generally is a _ close 
of his business. If he has not had an 
agricultural training course, his boy has. 
**Such 
rushed. 


farmers can’t be forced or 
They do not like to buy from 
strangers, and, in fact, will not unless the 
stranger is well vouched for by a neigh- 
bor in whom they have confidence. 

‘*The dealer who moves farm equip- 
ment these days must be able to discuss 
farm problems with feeling and under- 
standing. He must have character enough 
to refuse to sell a machine just to make 
volume, should he feel that the machine 
would not pay for itself on that particu- 
lar farm. 

‘“Long distance selling no longer works 
in this trade, if it ever did. ‘Forced’ 
selling is about out. Farm equipment is 
being placed on farms by men who know 
those farms and who are as averse to 
selling misfit equipment as the farmer 
is to be stuck with it.’’ 


———»— 


New York Trust Co. Studies 
Steel 


zg ITS monthly review of industry, 
**The Indez,’’ of the New York Trust 
Co., gives a review of the steel industry 


from which the following encouraging 
paragraphs are quoted: 

‘*How soon steel operations will in- 
crease sufficiently to place the industry 


upon a generally profitable basis cannot, 
of course, be determined, since the de- 
mand for steel depends upon the require- 
ments of industry as a whole and recovery 
in steel must, of necessity, wait 
general business recovery. 


upon 


‘*TIt is safe to say, however, that not- 
withstanding the exceptional decline in 
steel output during the past two years 
and the current low rate of operations, 
pessimism regarding the future of steel 
appears entirely unwarranted. Demand 
for steel will continue to expand because 
no other basic material is so essential to 
the increasing needs of our growing popu- 
lation. The industry has taken full 
of the depression period to 
modernize its equipment, lower its produc- 
tion costs and continue with the develop- 
ment of new types of steel which will 
widen the market for its products. When 
confidence is restored and industrial activ- 
ity increases, the steel industry will be in 
a position to resume its forward stride.’’ 

en oe 


Quality At Low Cost 


TREND in manufacturing is indi- 

cated in an editorial published on 
the cover of the April issue of Factory 
and Industrial Management. Every bank- 
er will be interested in it. It is quoted 
here complete: 


advantage 












Why Skimp And Scrimp? 


‘*Many an adventurous motorist went 
bumping over the detours of yesterday 
and came home convinced that quality 
flew out of the window when mass pro- 
duction came in the door. Today the same 
motorist buys a better car at lower cost 
from an industry which has many times 
doubled and redoubled its output. 


‘*Yet the feeling still persists that 
quality and high cost are synonymous, 
that good work and quantity manufacture 
are far, far apart. 


‘*Quality control, as modern manage- 
ment practices it, blows that ingenuous 
theory higher’n a kite. 

‘*Tt leads the ceramic manufacturer to 
temperature control and to the tunnel 
kiln, the refrigerator man to continuous 


enameling. The textile, the candy, the 
cigar plant finds it must control the 
weather. The process industries turn to 


eyele control with its exact check on 


manufacturing time. 

‘*Why skimp and scrimp on quality to 
meet the demand for lower prices when 
new equipment, new processes, new con- 
trols will produce more, produce better, 
produce at lower cost?’’ 





Price Cuts Not Always 


Warranted 
VALUABLE idea that may well be 
used by loan officers in studying 


borrowing manufacturers is presented in 
a brief editorial in the March 24 issue of 
the American Machinist. 
follows: 


It is quoted as 


W hat Price? 


‘*Ts there a buyer’s conspiracy to drive 
prices below the cost of production? Some 
manufacturers seem to think so, judging 
from the way they juggle their prices to 
secure an order. 

‘*But those closest to the buyers’ view- 
point know that this is not the case. By 
far the majority of purchasers are ready 
and willing to pay a price that will net 
the supplier a fair profit. They have no 
wish to do a lasting injury to their in- 
dustry by putting a dependable source of 


supply out of business. This attitude is 
not just theory. 
‘*The experience of one automotive 


parts maker confirms this. He states that 
although volume is low, the spread between 
cost and selling prices is satisfactory. He 
has the good sense not to attempt to 
secure temporary increases in volume by 
demoralizing prices. As a result, he is 
securing business not the 
lowest bidder. isn’t everything— 
even today.’’ 


where he is 
Price 
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Officers—Use Your Directors 
(Continued from page 278) 

his customers, but he lost his bank. 

What good are customers without a 

bank ? 

The fact that directors come from 
all walks of life, whereas bank of- 
ficers are usually trained in banking, 
seems to me to make it self-evident 
that officers must take it upon them- 
selves to educate their directors. 

Directors can hardly be expected 
to understand the responsibility they 
have, unless it is explained to them, 
and who else is there to,explain it if 
not the officers who know banking? 


No officer should hesitate to ask 
his directors to help him in conduet- 
ing the work of the bank. Because 
they are not asked, directors often 
lose interest and they, therefore, do 
not give proper attention to loans. 
They do not help to get new business. 

Here is an example of what an 
interested director can do. This 
director recently had the distressing 
experience of seeing his bank placed 
in the hands of a receiver. 


He studied the situation and of- 
fered two suggestions to others that 
ought to be helpful in avoiding such 
a situation. His suggestions are good 
because he is in a position to see the 
bad results that come from not pro- 
tecting the bank’s capital assets. 

He suggests that the capital of 
the bank be kept free and always 
ready for immediate use in case of 
unusual demands from depositors 
which cannot be met with current 
eash. 

If the capital subseribed by the 
stockholders is placed in safe bonds 
and the bonds are not pledged, then, 
in ease of emergency, the bonds 
could be sold and cash representing 
the capital stock of the bank could 
be immediately available. This sug- 
gestion, of course, is in line with the 
purpose of capital stock, and to some 
good bankers it may appear unneces- 
sary. 

Apparently, however, there are 
hundreds of banks (possibly thou- 
sands) that do not have their orig- 
inal capital stock in an immediately 
available condition. Very often, a 
large part of the capital stock is used 
to build a bank building and equip 
it. This certainly is not an invest- 
ment in quick assets. 

In other cases, the stock, repre- 
sented by securities, is pledged on 
loans from correspondent banks, in 
which ease there is little left after 


eae 
Maintaining — 
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Deposit Levels 


Deposit declines during 1931 were 


Yet—a sales-trained personnel enabled 
a.New Jersey bank to maintain its, 
deposit level by securing 


$2,343,000 of New Deposits 


Month after month—while some other 


231 So. LaSalle Street 
CHICAGO 





bankers are perhaps waiting for busi- 
ness to improve—this institution is 
reaping rich deposit rewards through - 
aggressive sales work. 


May we tell you the name of this bank, 
and give you further particulars as to 
the creation and operation of its Sales 
Department? No obligation. 


T. HARRIS SMITH ASSOCIATES, INC. 


123 So. Broad Street 
PHILADELPHIA 
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the loan has liquidated, unless the 
local loans for which the money was 
borrowed can be promptly called. 

The second suggestion made by 
this director is also a very practical 
one. It is this: 


If the bank finds itself in a difficult 
position, it should immediately get 
in touch with its city correspond- 
ent, and place the whole matter be- 
fore the officers of that bank. 


In many eases, the city bank will 
take an interest that will result in 
saving the country bank. Sometimes, 
the city bank’s advice is all that is 
needed. Very often, a method of re- 


financing will take care of the situa- 
tion. 


At any rate, the large experience 
of the city bank and its great re- 
sources will make it possible for the 
smaller bank to get real help. 

Officers—use your directors. 


Success lies, not in achieving what 
you aim at, but in aiming at what 
you ought to achieve, and pressing 
forward, sure of achievement here, 
or if not here, hereafter—R. F. 
Horton. 
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Mortgage Hazards Blanketed 
(Continued from page 288) 
located, but are the same in prin- 
ciple as the blanket mortgage tor- 

nado cover. 

The fire blanket mortgage cover 
insures ‘‘errors and omissions’’. It 
is designed to take care of any loss 
due to the failure on the part of the 
bank to require a renewal of insur- 
ance from a mortgagor and of errors 
which can contribute to loss inelud- 
ing the invalidity of any of the com- 
panies insuring a mortgage risk, as 
well as errors in policy writing. 
This insurance is usually sold at the 


rate of 5 cents a hundred. 


One bank recently insured under 
an even broader form of insurance 
coverage which assumes every pos- 
sible cause which could lend to the 
insufficiency of fire insurance in pro- 
tecting the bank on its mortgage 
loans. Instead of insuring 25% of 
the outstanding loans, this bank re- 
quired that the total value of the 
loans be insured 100% to value. The 
rate was 1%. 

Aside from the blanket fire form, 
the rates for these blanket mortgage 
policies are very cheap and are 
among the newer ‘‘insurance devel- 





23,800 New Votes 
of Confidence 


anc holders of Associated se- 
curities now total 237,115, a gain of 
23,837 during 1931. Growth has been con- 


tinuous: 


1924 
1925 
1926 
-1927 


6,000 
38,000 
41,000 
56,537 


1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 


66,263 
190,139 
213,278 
237,115 


@ Of these, 105,035 are customers who use 
Associated services to cook their meals, 


light their homes, run their radios. Their 


approval of the System’s operations is ex- 


pressed by their investment in Associated 


securities. 


For information about facilities, rates, service, write 


Associated Gas & Electric System 


61 Broadway 
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New York City 
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opments’’ of the past two years. One 
banker recently proposed to the in- 
surance companies that they group 
all of these hazards under one policy 
and make the rates cheap, so that 
every banker could demand that the 
mortgagor take out such an all-risk 
policy in favor of the bank to pro- 
tect its mortgage loan, instead of re- 
quiring the mortgagor to provide a 
poliey for each specific hazard or to 
force the bank to pay the premium 
for insuring these hazards blanket. 
Unfortunately the insurance com- 
panies cannot do this as the laws 
governing the writing of insurance 
in each state require separate con- 
tracts and will not permit these 
hazards to be grouped under one 
policy. 

A banking institution in the East 
has requested an insurance company 
to work up a blanket mortgage 
policy to protect it against loss as 
a result of smudge from oil burners. 
Such protection is available today in 
nearly all sections of the country by 
means of an endorsement which is 
appended to the fire insurance 
policy. Few property owners have 
availed themselves of this endorse- 
ment. Therefore, this bank desires 
such protection in the reasoning that 
in instances of under-valued proper- 
ties, on which they hold a mortgage. 
a total destruction of the interior of 
the house by smudge might repre- 
sent an expense which would fall on 
the mortgagee. A quotation of 2e 
a $100 based on 25% co-insurance 
basis has been made, but the in- 
surance companies will seldom write 
such a policy unless they also have 
blanket mortgage fire or other allied 
protection. 


A Practical Way: To Get 


Accounts 


The Granite Trust Co., Quincey, 
Mass., has regular employee meet- 
ings. It recently published an item 
in a pamphlet which read: 

‘One of our associates got into 
conversation with a man the other 
day and told him how we close each 
associates’ meeting by all standing 
and saying: 

‘All business with a bank is sup- 
posed to be confidential. All busi- 
ness with The Granite IS.’ 

‘* A few days later this man opened 
a substantial account with us. He 
had been doing business with a bank 
in another city.”’ 
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The Story Of Uncle Sam’s Money 


By Major Walter O. Woods, 
U. S. Treasurer. Published by 
the Gregg Publishing Co., New 
York. Cloth, 177 pages. 

For the first time we have an explana- 
tion of the U. S. fiseal system and the 
operations of the Treasury Department in 
such language that it is not necessary to 
have first had a course in finance and 
banking to understand it. Major Woods 
presents a picture of the operations of the 
Treasury Department which clears up 
many points that have baffled everybody 
except experts in high finance and students 
of economies. 

The book goes on to list the five different 
kinds of paper money now in current cir- 
culation; and to describe each. They are: 
‘Gold certificates, silver certificates, United 
States notes (popularly known as ‘‘ green- 
backs’’), national-bank notes, and Federa!] 
reserve notes. If examined critically and 
the inscriptions printed on each carefully 
read, it will be observed that each class 
differs from the others. The basis of each 
of the five classes is different, but, as a 
result of the Government’s policy, one 
class is worth the same as each of the 
others. ’’ 

Every banker will feel the need of a 
clear understanding of our currency. This 
book makes the matter so clear that only 
a few minutes are required to get the 
facts. 


Samuel Seabury—A Challenge 


By Walter Chambers. Pub- 
lished by The Century Co., N. 
Y. Cloth. 381 pages. 

The life of Samuel Seabury has been 
linked with some of the most stirring 
affairs of our present day, and the history 
of his life, naturally, must recount the 
history of New York City—his birth place 
and the seene of his judicial operations. 

The biographer, Mr. Chambers, is a 
newspaper man who has followed closely 
the career of Samuel Seabury and is con- 
versant with all of the developments re- 
counted in his book. 

A description of Judge Seabury’s 
ancestors and his own early training serve 
as a background for the development of 
the stirring incidents in New York’s 
judicial and governmental circles from 
1930 to the present date. 

It was in 1930 that Judge Seabury was 
appointed to conduct the investigation in 
the Magistrate’s Courts and later was 
appointed counsel to the Joint Legislative 
Committee investigating the government 
of New York City. 

For those interested in the development 
and accomplishments of these investiga- 
tions and their effect on the government 
of New York City, this biography will 
prove quite interesting. 

The final chapters were written on 
January 15, 1932, so the action of the 
book is brought right up to date. 
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NOTICE TO HOLDERS OF 


. CORPORATE 


TRUST SHARES 
(Original Series) 


Inasmuch as Corporate Trust Shares, Original Series, are in bearer form, 
there are many holders whose names are not on record with any of our 
Authorized Distributors. We are, therefore, hereby notifying such holders 
of the issuance of Bearer Exchange Warrants which expire June 15, 1932. 


BEARER EXCHANGE WARRANTS 


Bearer Exchange Warrants, which expire June 15, 1932, have 
been made available by the American Depositor Corpora- 
tion for distribution through Authorized Distributors to 
holders of Corporate Trust Shares, Original Series. These 
Warrants are issued to evidence the right of such holders 
to a preferential exchange basis in connection with the 
exchange of their Shares of the Original Series for the new 
Corporate Trust Shares, Accumulative Series and/or Series 


AA—Distributive Type. 


Upon satisfactory evidence of ownership of Original Series 
Corporate Trust Shares, the holders may obtain Warrants, 
without cost, from any Authorized Distributor who will also 
furnish full details regarding the preferential exchange basis 
and mannerof exercise of the Warrants. The undersigned will 


furnish names of local Authorized Distributors upon request. 


These Warrants and the right expressed therein expire June 15, 1932. 


120 Wall Street, New York, 


March 30, 1932 American Depositor Corporation 





Who most needs 
the BLUE BOOK? 


The answer is, “He with most respon- 
sibilty.” Vital decisions should be based 
on facts. “Facts” and “BLUE BOOK” 


are synonymous. 
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Modern Developments In 
Banking 


By Newton D. Alling. Pub- 
lished by Bankers Publishing 
Co., N. Y. C. Paper. 105 pages. 
$1. 

Although written for the ‘‘man in the 
street’’ so that he may better understand 
some of the fundamentals of banking and 
some of its difficulties, nevertheless, the 
author presents some viewpoints which 
bankers will find interesting. 

First the book covers the fundamental 
structure of a commercial bank and then 
launches into the general theory of the 
Federal Reserve System. The _ recent 
amendment is very tersely outlined and 
described, and its means of assistance ex- 
plained and approved. 


Following the chapter on the Federal 
Reserve System are half a dozen more 
devoted to such phases of banking as cur- 
rent and investment funds and_ their 
relations to loans made by commercial 
banks; bank deposits—demand and time; 
loans on securities and their effect on the 
credit situation; the banking situation and 
what makes it; surplus funds and foreign 
investments; industrial planning for un- 
employment through credit control. 

The gist of the author’s convictions on 
these subjects is that current funds belong 
in banks doing a discount and commercial 
business, whereas investment funds belong 
in savings banks and other types.of insti- 
tutions like the old line trust companies 
and strictly investment bankers. The sav- 
ings or thrift account is distinctly ruled 
out of a commercial bank. 








GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY 


OF New YorK 
140 Broadway 


London Paris’ Brussels 


Liverpool Hatre Antwerp 


Condensed Statement, March 28, 1932 


RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank, 


and due from Banks and Bankers $ 
U. S. Government Bonds and Certificates. . 


Public Securities 


Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank 


Other Securities.............. 


Loans and Bills Purchased 


Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages 
Items in Transit with Foreign Branches... 
Credits Granted on Acceptances.......... 


Bank Buildings 


Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable. 


171,738,703.71 
285,767,078.71 
38,142,829.36 
7,800,000.00 
21,572,323.17 
641,634,027.98 
2,029,648.98 
3,301,059.81 
$1,672,151.37 
14,497,506.29 
9,245,345.36 


$ 1,277,400,674.74 


LIABILITIES 


Capital .... 
Surplus Fund 
Undivided Profits . . 


Accrued Dividend 


$ 90,000,000.00 
170,000,000.00 
24,963,384.21 


$ 284,963,384.21 
4,350,000.00 


Accrued Interest, Miscellaneous Accounts 


Payable, Reserve for Taxes, etc. 
eee eee 


8,585,075.43 
81,672,151.37 


Liability as Endorser on Acceptances and 


NEE HEIIEB Ss osctercomiow eines 


4,898,415.92 


$881,731,659.23 


Outstanding Checks .... 


11,199,988.58 


892,931,647.81 
$ 1,277,400,674.74 





Why we have more surplus funds for 
investment at one time and a dirth at 
another is deftly described and even un- 
employment brought into the picture. 
Improper use of credit is shown as the 
underlying cause of most of our depression 
ills, and its proper control the only means 
of forestalling though not of curing them. 


The Paradox Of Plenty 


By Harper Leech. Published 
by Whittlesey House, a Division 
of the McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Ine., New York. Cloth, 
203 pages, $2.50. 

‘*This is not a depression, it is a mis- 
handling of the greatest era of plenty the 
world has ever known.’’ Upon this thesis 
Mr. Leech has built a book which answers 
the questions now uppermost in the minds 
of all of us: 

‘“Why are the American people, pos- 
sessed of the physical means of achieving 
and maintaining a standard of living 
never before attainable by mankind, un- 
able to prevent unemployment and 
misery???’ 

The book offers no panacea for social 
and economic ills, but it points toward a 
drastic readjustment of our ideas of value 
and to our system of credit and commerce 
and it indicates how these are slowly being 
achieved. 

It is a thoughtful book in its substance, 
but its writing is entirely free from the 
jargon of the academic economist or from 
the complexities and obseurities which are 
to be found in many other books on 
modern economic problems. 


Low-Pressure Selling 


By Joseph A. Worsham. Pub- 
lished by Midwest Press, Bloom- 
ington, Ill. Cloth. 213 pages. 
$2.50. 

A long period of high-pressure sales- 
manship has put that sort of selling into 
disrepute and built up a strong sales 
resistance. Bankers, business men, house- 
wives and laborers, have all at one time 
or another during this current business 
reversal, lamented high pressure selling 
and the resulting evils it has brought upon 
them. : 

But the problem of today is one of 
distribution, and distribution depends very 
largely on salesmanship. We must sell if 
we are to build and we must build if we 
are to reduce unemployment and ameliorate 
present conditions. 

Mr. Worsham’s book indicates that 
sales volume can also be achieved by ‘‘low- 
pressure selling’’ and he stresses the de- 
tection of ‘‘wants’’, which are the vacuum 
into which sales will flow when properly 
directed. 

His sales counsel for these times is 
built up out of the following idea: ‘‘ Find 
out what people want, convince them that 
your product or services will satisfy those 
wants, and your prospect buys. Simple 
enough, isn’t it. Really that is all there is 
to selling. Why make a difficult, compli- 
cated and hard-to-understand task out of 
an easy one?’’ 

The author writes that he has seen this 
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plan ‘‘take the fear out of timid hearts 
and make selling for them a most fascinat- 
ing task, one to which they could willingly 
bring daily enthusiasm and 
effort.’’ 

How to utilize this thought in planning 
the theme of this book. The 
banker who helps his customers sell more 
goods is improving his business as well 
as his eustomer’s, and that is what this 
book will help him do. 


spirited 


sales is 


Planning For Residential 
Districts 


First volume of the Report 
of President’s confere nce on 
home building and home owner- 
ship. $1.15. Write to Dr. John 
M. Gries, Executive Secretary, 
President’s Conference on Home 
Building and Home Ownership, 
Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D. C. 

This volume, which is the first report of 
the President ’s Conference on Home Build- 
ing and Home Ownership, suggests a 
means to put an end to the rapid decay 
which is the curse of American home 
neighborhoods, and so protect the invest- 
ment of the home owner. The conference 
revealed that good housing is dependent 
first of all on good surroundings. 

To secure safety and quiet in home 
areas, and to restore the vanishing spirit 
of civie loyalty, the program calls for the 
development of each neighborhood within 
the plan as a self-contained unit around 
the school as a center. It calls for the 
limiting of bulk and height of buildings 
to secure sunlight and air; for the protee- 
tion of the home owner’s investment and 
the exclusion of factories and other influ- 
ences destructive of homes by zoning 
regulations; for the reduction of top-heavy 
costs for public services and the easing of 
transportation difficulties—at the same 
time that natural amenities are preserved 
for the home owner, and the essential 
publie services insured him—by the control 
of growth and of subdivision development. 

This first volume on the home surround- 
ings is a handbook particularly for city 
planners, subdividers, real estate men, and 
city officials as well as for garden clubs 
and civic improvement associations. But 
it supplies also a textbook for schools and 
colleges, and a source book for business 
and civie organizations. 

Ten more volumes will contain the re- 
maining reports. 


Brokers’ Loans 


By Lewis H. Haney, Lyman 
S. Logan, and Henry 8S. Gavens. 
Published by Harper & 
Brothers, N. Y. C. Cloth. 238 
pages. $5. 

This is the first book to deal with the 
whole subject of brokers’ loans which con- 
tains heretofore unavailable data on the 
rise and fall of brokers’ loans in relation 
to stock market operations. The wide 
recognition of the significance of brokers’ 
loan data in relation to the volume of 
speculation lends special and timely in- 
terest to this study. 


Normal ratios and percentage relation- 
ships are determined and methods of 
measuring and interpreting the supply of 
speculative funds in the New York money 
market are suggested. Attention is 
given to brokers’ loans non-bank 
lenders. 

In the light of the current governmental 
investigations of stock market activities, 
this book is additionally illuminating be- 
cause of its proposals for the regulation 
of bank loans in relation to speculation? 


also 


from 


THE Story OF REGIONAL CLEARINGHOUSE, 
folder issued by Bank Management Com- 
mission, American Bankers Association, 
N. Y. C., is the story of the results 
achieved by the First Regional Clearing- 
house Association of Louisiana and shows 
how a regional clearinghouse will cut a 
bank’s losses and increase its profits. 
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A Primer Of Money 


By Donald B. Woodward and 
Mare A. Rose. Published by 
Whittlesey House, New York. 
Cloth, 260 pages, $2. 

The book explains simply and clearly 
the birth, growth, development and present 
operation of money and monetary systems. 
It attempts to answer the questions the 
average citizen is asking these days, when 
newspapers are full of news of monetary 
troubles and complications—England leav- 
ing the gold standard, shipments of gold, 
the slump in silver, the banking crises in 
various countries, ‘‘inflation’’ here and 
‘“deflation’’ there. 


Location is of first consideration in 
appraising a home or a business. 





We would like 
to handle a 


St. Louis account 


for you...... 


and we believe 


you would like 


it, too. 


Mercantile-Commerce 
Bank and Trust Company 


Locust ~ Eighth~ St. Charles 
St. Louis 


*“*“LARGE ENOUGH TO SERVE ANY c+ 





STRONG ENOUGH TO PROTECT ALL” 
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WHO’S WHO IN BANKING NEWS 





Boysen Urges $10,000,000 Pool To 
Guard Real Estate Bondholders 


OUIS K. BOYSEN, vice president of 
§ the First Union Trust and Savings 
Bank, Chicago, urges a pool of $10,000,- 
000 to aid the bond- 
holders and distressed 
property owners 
caught in the local 
real estate bond fore- 
closure tangle. 

‘*It’s unfortunate 
that at the present 
time no funds seem 
available to refinance 
distress property even 
for nominal amounts, ’’ 


he said. ‘‘If loans 
could be negotiated 
on masters’ certifi- 


cates of sale, many of 
the properties could 
go to sale, clean up 
the charges and pay 
off the amount due 
nondepositing bond- 
holders, and the de- 
positing bondholders 
could then look for- 
ward to some income 
on their investment. 
‘“These masters’ certificates of sale 
would in many cases be excellent security 
for loans during the redemption period. 
A pool of $10,000,000 to be used for 
this purpose would be of great help.’’ 
Mr. Boysen urged bondholders to hold 
on to their securities and to cooperate 
with those who are really trying to un- 
tangle the situation. 
He touched on big 


foreclosure fees 





LOUIS K. BOYSEN 


being charged by some law firms and 
aided by judges who insist on ‘‘econom- 
ical foreclosures’’. 

‘‘T’m glad to note 
that the Chicago Bar 
Association is now 
actively engaged in 
investigating the fore- 
closure situation. We 
recommend for their 
eareful attention a 
study of the fees 
charged in numerous 
eases. In some of the 
larger foreclosures in- 
volving real estate 
bond issues, law firms 
have been known to 





charge foreclosure 
fees in excess of 
$100,000. The legal 
procedure of  fore- 
closure is almost 
automatic and there 
is very little more 


work in foreclosing a 
$3,000,000 bond issue 
than one of $30,000, 
and consequently 
there should be no wide diserepaney in 
fees. 

‘* Another favorite system of increasing 
charges is the great number of unneces- 
sary orders, such as getting a court order 
for the receiver to buy five tons of coal 
or do three dollars’ worth of carpenter 
work. In some foreclosure cases these 
orders accumulate by the hundreds, each 
involving additional legal expenses.’’ 





G. V. Kenton Heads Radio 
Series On Banking 


As chairman of the Committee on 
Education and Public Relations of the 
Missouri Bankers Association, G. V. 
Kenton, who is also director of publicity 
for the Mercantile-Commerce Bank and 
Trust Co. of St. Louis, has planned a 
series of radio broadcasts to educate the 
publie on banking. 

The programs are being broadcast each 
Tuesday at 5:15 P. M. over Station W E 
W, the educational station of St. Louis 
University. They began March 29. 

The speakers and their subjects are as 
follows. 

i Fs 
Banking.’’ 

C. E. Sibley of the Mississippi Valley 
Trust Co.: ‘‘What Your Savings Account 
Does For Your City.’’ 

William Hagedorn of the Federal Re- 
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Kenton: ‘‘From Babylon To 


Bank of St. Louis: ‘‘There Is No 
Substitute For A Savings Account.’’ 

O. M. Streiff, assistant cashier, State 
Bank and Trust Co. of Highland, Ill: 
‘“Invest Now Before It Is Too Late.’’ 

D. D. Goodell, assistant secretary, Illi- 
nois State Trust Co. of East St. Louis, 
Ill: ‘* Trusts and Wills.’’ 

S. E. Butler, First National Bank in 
St. Louis: ‘‘ America’s Financial Reservoir 
—The Federal Reserve System.’’ 


serve 


W. L. Gregory, vice president and 
cashier of Guaranty Bank and Trust Co. 
of St. Louis: ‘‘When and How Banks 


Lend Money.’’ 

John Lappin, Mississippi Valley Trust 
Co: ‘‘What We Use For Money.’’ 

A. C. Riedell, executive secretary, Ameri- 
can Institute of Banking Chapter of St. 
Louis, and A. W. Dimond, First National 
Bank of East St. Louis; ‘‘The Affairs 
Of A Young Man.’’ This will be a 
dialogue. 


G. O. Everett Advertising 
Manager Of Big Utica Bank 


Following the formation of a $64,000,- 
000 bank in Utiea, New York, George O. 
Everett was made assistant vice president 
in charge of advertising and new business. 
Mr. Everett was formerly advertising and 
new business manager of the Citizens Trust 
Co., of Utiea, which merged with the First 
Bank and Trust Co. and the Utica Trust 
and Deposit Co. to form the First Citizens 
Bank and Trust Co. of Utica. 

Mr. Everett was formerly account exeeu- 
tive with Edwin Bird Wilson, Inc., a, New 
York advertising agency specializing in 
financial accounts. He will give special 
attention to developing trust solicitation. 
He received a special schooling in this line 
at the Central Hanover Bank and Trust 
Co. school of trust solicitation in New 
York. 

Mr. Everett also has had experience with 
the advertising agency of Batten, Barton, 
Durstine and Osborn in work with several 
New York banks, and insurance and trust 
promotional campaigns. 


Sperling Plans Program 
For F. A. A. 


‘*Tt’s going to be a mighty good con 
vention,’’ say many of the members of 
the Financial Advertisers Association, 
‘*because Sperling 
knows how to plan 
a program.’’ They 
are referring to I. 
I. Sperling, assis- 
tant vice president 
of the Cleveland 
Trust Co. and vice 
president of the 
National Financial 
Advertisers Asso- 
ciation, who is pro- 
gram chairman for 
the annual conven- 
tion to be held in 
Chicago, September 12-15. 

Fourteen years ago, the Financial Ad- 
vertisers Association was organized in 
Chicago, and it is planned to recognize 
this fact in several ways, one of which 
will be a Founder’s dinner to honor those 
who founded the Association. 

Mr. Sperling handled the program for 
the Atlanta convention in 1929. That is 
why members are looking forward to a 
helpful session. He has been actively en- 
gaged in promotion work for the Cleve- 
land Trust Co. for 12 years. 

The committee is working on the plan of 
having the theme of the convention 
‘*Looking Ahead with Finance’’. Discus- 
sions will deal with the part financial 
advertising and selling will play in the 
period of business recovery now believed 
to be not far off. 

Mr. Sperling is also in charge of the 








I. I. SPERLING 
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Association’s research work and iutends to 
give this special prominence in the fall 
convention. It is planned that the chair- 
men who have conducted research work for 
the Association, will preside at depart- 
mental sessions which will allow greater 
general discussion from the floor than 
heretofore. 

Groups will study savings, commercial 
banking, trusts, investments, safe deposits, 
and business promotion. 

There will be a new department for 
associate members engaged in_ selling 
space and supplies to financial concerns. 
Charles H. McMahon, assistant vice presi- 
dent of the First Wayne National Bank 
of Detroit, is the present president of the 
Association which comprises some 600 
members. 


George N. Armsby Heads 


Bancamerica-Blair Corporation 


Elected chairman of the board and 
president, George N. Armsby will direct 
the work of the Bancamerica-Blair Cor- 

poration, the in- 
— vestment corpora- 
tion in the chain 
of financial insti- 
tutions owned by 
Transamerica 
Corp. It was to 
be expected that, 
following the re- 
adjustment in 
Transamerica, there 
would be some 
changes in Bane- 
america-Blair. 

John M. Grant, 
who was recently made president of 
Transamerica, was elected vice chairman 
of Bancamerica-Blair. Other officers are 
as follows: 














G. N. ARMSBY 


Vice presidents, J. Cheever Cowdin, 
Robert C. Adams, Hearn W. Streat, 
George J. Gillies and John R. Mont- 
gomery; assistant vice presidents, E. G. 
Burland, E. G. Carley and Myron Sum- 
merfield; Secretary, J. J. de Boisaubin; 
Treasurer, Arthur L. Stemler; Assistant 
secretaries, E. G. Carley, Henry Harris, 
Arthur Hamill and Arthur L. Stemler; 
Assistant treasurers, John Mooney and 
J. J. de Boisaubin. 

The resignations of old officers and 
directors were accepted as follows: 

Hunter S. Marson, resigned as _presi- 
dent, and George N. Lindsay, Edward F. 
Hayes, B. T. Faustman, Charles G. Cush- 
ing, J. Grant Forbes, Henry Lockhart, Jr., 
and Jean Monnet as directors, and C. A. 
Elliott as secretary and treasurer. 

The new directorate now consists of 
only seven men: George N. Armsby, A. 
P. Giannini, John M. Grant, J. Cheever 
Cowdin, Robert C. Adams, C. McK. Lewis 
and James F. Cavagnaro. 

Mr. Armsby has for many years been 
a prominent figure in corporate and inter- 
national banking affairs. His wide inter- 
ests are indicated by the fact that he is 
an officer or a director in: 

California Packing Corp., American 
Maracaibo, American Merchant Marine In- 
surance Co., Mordall Realty Corp., Certain- 
Teed Products Corp., General Outdoor Ad- 


vertising Co. Ine., Germanie Fire Insurance 
Co., Knox Hat Co., National Department 
Stores, Ine., North American Aviation, 
Ine., Pathe Exchange, Ine., Petroleum 
Corp. of America, and Warner Sugar Corp. 


Analyze Depositors With 
Care 


(Continued from page 269) - 
counts are opened by any teller with- 
out identification, references, or 
other information. Such a _ plan 
delays the handling of customers, 
opens the avenue for unprofitable 
business, and places the banker in 
a position of accumulating an un- 
necessary liability. 


— a" 





In the first place, new business of 
a desirable type is entitled to some 
dignity. Accounts should be opened 
by an officer who knows human 
nature as well as credit. Depositors 
should be identified and references 
taken for future credit purposes and 
protection. The average banker 
labors under the impression that he 
is protected by bond in this situation. 
If he really is, he is spending an 
unwarranted amount for a_protec- 
tion he should receive by using con- 
servative banking methods. In most 
eases, I am inelined to believe he is 
depending upon good fortune, and 
not protection. 








IN 


America’s 


INDUSTRIAL 





CENTER 


HEN corporations and individuals 
move from your city to the Newark 
territory, give them a letter of intro- 
duction to New Jersey’s largest bank. 


FIDELITY UNION 
TRUST COMPANY 


- <Member Federal Reserve System ° 





NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
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Congratulations Are In Order 
To These Men Who Have Been Advanced 


Mr. Hauser! 


ROBERT N. busi- 


has 


HAUSER, prominent 

man of Winston-Salem, N. C., 
been elected president of the Farmers 
National Bank & Trust Winston- 
Salem, N. C., sueceeding W. J. Byerly of 
Mt. Airy, N. C. who recently resigned. 


ness 


Co., 


Mr. Condit! 

FLoyp M. ConpbiT has been chosen presi- 
dent of the First State Bank at Brown- 
ing, Ill. 


Mr. Bradbury! 

Roy R. Brapsury, first vice president, 
has been named president of the Fidelity 
Savings Bank of Marshalltown, Ia. 


Mr. Jehl! Mr. Richards! 


A. H. JEHL has been made manager of 
the Figueroa Street and Santa Barbara 
branch of the Citizens National Trust & 
Savings Bank of Los Angeles, and W. J. 
RICHARDS is now manager of the West 
Adams Boulevard and Cloverdale branch. 


Mr. Gordon! 

Lewis F. Gorpon, formerly with W. R. 
C. Smith Publishing Co. is now with the 
public relations department of the Citizens 
and Southern National Bank of Atlanta 
in charge of advertising and publicity. 


Mr. Thomas! 

LuciEN B. THomAS has been elected an 
assistant vice president of the Bankers 
Trust Co., New York City. 


Mr. Ford! 

BERNARD W. Forp, formerly vice presi- 
dent and governor of the Investment 
Bankers Association, has been elected vice 
president of Blyth & Co. and will make 
his headquarters at San Francisco. From 
1920 to 1929 Mr. Ford was connected 
with the former investment firm of Bond 
& Goodwin & Tucker and has been for 
a number of years a director of Western 
States Life Insurance Co. and of Associ- 
ated Insurance Fund. 


Mr. Vincent! 

G. OWEN VINCENT, vice president of 
the Interstate Trust & Banking Co. at 
New Orleans, La., has resigned that posi- 
tion to assume more direct supervision of 
liquidation of the New Orleans Bank & 
Trust Co., of which he was president, 
prior to its merger with the Interstate 
Trust & Banking Co. 


Mr. Aldredge! 

GEORGE N. ALDREDGE, a director of the 
First National Bank, Dallas, Texas has 
been elected a vice president. 


Mr. Beale! 

Tuomas P. BEALE, president of the 
Second National Bank of Boston, Mass., 
has been chosen chairman of the board of 
the Hamilton Woolen Co. at Southbridge, 
Mass. 
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Mr. Gibson! 

Harvey D. Gipson, president of the 
Manufacturers Trust Co. of New York, has 
been elected a director and member of the 
executive committee of MeKesson & Rob- 
bins, Ine. and a director of the United 
States Distributing Co. 


Mr. Dixon! 

THEODORE P. Dixon, formerly vice presi- 
dent, Irving Trust Co., New York, has 
become associated with the firm of Gold- 
man Sachs & Co. 


Mr. Coltrane! 

D. B. CoLTRANE, president of the Con- 
cord National Bank at Concord, N. C. has 
been elected president of Norwood Manu- 
facturing Co., Norwood, N. C., the Linn 
Mills, Landis, N. C., and Kerr Bleaching & 
Finishing Co., Concord, N. C. 


Mr. Gaskell! 


GEORGE R. GASKELL, formerly with the 
First National Bank of New York, is now 


vice president of the Winters National 
sank & Trust Co. of Dayton, O. 
Mr. Anderson! 

GrorGE 8S. ANDERSON has been made 


vice president of the Congress Trust & 
Savings Bank, Chicago. 


Mr. Richard! 

Haroutp C. RIcHARD, chairman of the 
finance committee of the Manufacturers 
Trust Co. of New York City has been 
elected a director of the Rossia Insurance 
Co. of America. 


Mr. Scott! 

CLEMENT C. Scort, vice president of 
the Hartford-Connecticut Trust Co., Hart- 
ford, Conn. has been appointed to the 
finance board of the City of Hartford. 


Mr. Read! Mr. Truesdale! 


BayarpD W. READ and MELVILLE D. 
TRUESDALE have been named assistant vice 
presidents of the Central Hanover Bank 
& Trust Co. New York City. 


Mr. Olson! 

E. J. OLSON, a merchant of New London, 
Ta., has been elected assistant cashier of 
the New London National Bank. 


Mr. Hicks! 

W. A. Hicks, president of the Peoples 
Trust Co., Little Rock, Ark. has been 
elected treasurer and banker director of 
the Arkansas Cotton Trade Association. 


Mr. Burland! 
EuLMER G. BURLAND has been elected vice 
president of Bancamerica-Blair. 


Mr. Maxwell! 

A. A. F. MAXWELL, assistant vice presi- 
dent of the Union Guardian Trust Co., 
Detroit, Mich., has been elected a vice 
president of the bank. 





Can You Answer These? 


Why do you let your valuable ad- 
vertising windows go to waste? 


Is your bank the kind that would 
absorb another, or is it about ready 
to be absorbed ? 


Is a new building an incentive to 
deposit growth or an expense? 


Will it pay you to advertise your 
town ? 


Do you belong to the bank or does 
the bank belong to you? 


Do you know too much to be bene- 
fited by attending a bankers conven- 
tion ? 


Does the help you give have any- 
thing to do with the profits your 
bank makes? 

What will happen to a one-man 
bank when that man is dead? 





Why does it cost more to get a 
new depositor than to hold an old 
one? 


Why do many customers leave a 
bank after it has been held up? 
make 


Does an artistic interior 


money for a bank? 


Does it pay to be held up even 
though your loss is fully insured ? 


Be more than a protector of funds 
—be a developer. 


Be more than a financial advisor 
—be a creator. 





Be more than a money changer— 
be a builder of estates. 


Be more than a custodian—be a 
character developer. 


Management is likely to show im- 
provement when business is operat- 
ing under trying conditions and is 
likely to be careless when we have an 
abundance of orders. 


Fire protection is needed for the 
records of borrowing accounts as 
much as for the bank’s own records. 


Think of your vault as an earning 
asset. 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, 
ETC., REQUIRED BY THE 
ACT OF CONGRESS OF 
AUGUST 24, 1912, 


Of THE BANKERS MONTHLY published monthly 
at Chicago, Illinois, for April 1, 1932. 


ad 
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STATE OF ILLINOIS)... 
COUNTY OF COooKs** 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
G. Prather Knapp who, having been duly sworn 
according to law, deposes and says that he is the 
Business Manager of the BANKERS MONTHLY 
and that the following is, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief a true statement of the | 
ownership, management (and if a daily paper, 
the circulation), ete., of the aforesaid publica- 
tion for the date shown in the above caption 
required by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied 
in section 411, Postal Laws and Regulations, 
printed on the reverse of this fprm, to wit: 





NEARLY a century’s accumulated experience and 
conservative progress have qualified the West- 


1. That the names and addresses of the pub 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business 


managers are: Publisher, Rand MeNally & : 4 BR servi 
Company, 536 So. Clark St., Chicago, I',, minster Bank to offer its characteristic ice as 


Editor, John Y. Beaty, 536 So. Clark St., 
Chicago, Ill, Managing Editor, Richard F. 
Durham, 274 Madison Ave, New York City, 
Business Manager and Editorial Director, G 
Prather Knapp, 536 So. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. | 


a London correspondent to foreign banking es- 
tablishments. It functions through a system of 
over a thousand of its own branches in England 
and representation in every banking town in the 
world, and is amply equipped (as are the Paris 
and Brussels offices of the Westminster Foreign 
Bank) for specialized service in credits, collec- 
tions, exchange, and all the ramifications of 
commercial finance. Banking houses wishing to 
establish a London connexion are staal 
to communicate with the 
Manager 


9 


2. That the owner is: (If owned by a cor- 
poration, its name and address must be stated 
and also immediately thereunder the names and 
addresses of stockholders owning or holding one 
per cent or more of the total amount of stock. If 
not owned by a corporation the names and ad- 
dresses of the individual owners must be given. | 
If owned by a firm, company, or other unincor 
porated concern, its name and address, as well 
as those of each individual member, must be 
given.) | 


Rand MeNally and Company, 536-538 South 
Clark Street, Chicago, a corporation of which 
the following are the stockholders owning or 
holding one per cent or more of the total amount 
of stock—Harry B. Clow and Andrew F. W. 
MeNally, Trustees of Estate of Andrew McNally, 
deceased, 536-538 South Clark St., Chicago, IIl.; 
H. B. Clow, 60 Scott St., Chicago, Ill.; Andrew | 
F. W. MeNally, 536-538 South Clark St.. 
Chicago, Ill.; Estate of James McNally, 536-538 
South Clark St., Chicago, Ill.; Mrs. Wm. H 
Milchsack, 518 Centre St., Bethlehem, Pa.; Mrs. 
June P. M. Chapin, care Whitney Central Trust 
& Savings Bank, City Bank Branch, New Or 
leans, La.; E. C. Buehring, 536-536 South Clark | 
St., Chicago, Ill.; Eleanor V. McNally, 1041 
Judson Ave., Evanston, IIll.; Julia Hessert, 
Drake Hotel, Chicago, Ill.; Gustav Hessert, 
526-538 South Clark St., Chicago, Ill.; Louise 
P. Bunts, 550 Surf Street, Chicago, Ill. 


WESTMINSTER BANK 


LIMITED 
New York Representative 
Cc. M. PARKER, 68 WILLIAM STREET 
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i 
Correspondent Banks 
; 

; 

| 





That the known bondholders, mortgagees. 
and other security holders owning or holding 1 
per cent or more of total amount of bonds 
mortgages, or other securities are, (If there are 
none, so state.) None. 











OUR OFFERING LIST WILL BE MAILED REGULARLY UPON REQUEST 
4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving és 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and aa ia ati 


security holders, if any, contain not only the 
list of stockholders and security holders as they 


appear upon the books of the company but also, 
in cases where the stockholder or security holder G M A ( N ey ES 
appears upon the books of the company as 
trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the 
name of the person or corporation for whom 


| 





such trustee is acting, is given; also that the are a standard medium for short term investment. Based on 
said two paragraphs contain statements embrac : ; : ? . ° 
ing affiant's full knowledge and belief as to the highly liquid assets, they provide a sound instrument for 
circumstances and conditions under which stock- a i : 
holders and security holders who do not appear the temporary employment of surplus funds. GMAC obli- 
upon the books of the company as trustees, hold s ‘ : P 

stock and securities in a capacity other than gations are in country-wide demand for the security port- 
that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has - a ea - F , . . +. bee 
no reason to believe that any other person, asso- folios of individuals, institutions and thousands of banks. 


ciation, or corporation has any interest direct or 

indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other securi- 
ties than as so stated by him. available in convenient maturities and 
F denominations at current discount rates 

5. That the average number of copies of 

each issue of this publication sold or distributed, 

through the mails or otherwise, to paid sub- 


age Re Ey Seton, 8 GENERAL Motors 


is required from daily publications only.) 


<ienin ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION 


Business Manager 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 23rd 


day of March 1932. Executive Office -- BROADWAY at 57TH STREET ~ New York City 


M. J. Stanton, Notary Public 





(SEAL.) CAPITAL AND SURPLUS - - , SEVENTY MILLION DOLLARS 


(My commission expires December 9, 1934) 
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CURRENT BANKING CHANGES 





State & Town 


Arkansas 


Bearden 


Dover 
Jasper 
Marked Tree 
Russellville 
Florida 
Vero Beach 
Illinois 
Brimfield 
Cerro Gordo 


Coffeen 
Danforth 
Danvers 
Dix 
Eddyville 
La Fayette 
Laura 
Mattoon 


. Mendota 
Indiana 
Evansville 
Michigantown 
Stilesville 
Iowa 
Doon 
Gravity 


Greeley 
Iowa City 
Parkersburg 
Solon 


Kentucky 
Irvington 
Hardinsburg 
Kevil 
Sebree 
Slaughters 


Louisiana 
Abbeville 
land 
Hancock 


Massachusetts 
Gloucester 
Michigan 
Bay City 
Bridgewater 


Romulus 
Minnesota 
Clara City 
Mississippi 
Batesville 
Canton 
Drew 


Pope 


Silver Creek 
Sunflower 
Missouri 
Cardwell 
New Jersey 
Long Branch 
Ocean City 
North Carolina 
Blowing Rock 
Colerain 
Creedmore 


Fayetteville 


Stantonsburg 
North Dakota 

Regent 

hio 

Leesburg 

Mansfield 

Westerville 
Oklahoma 

Arcadia 
Oregon 

Gold Beach 
Pennsylvania 

Curwensville 
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NEW BANKS ORGANIZED 


Banks not previously reported indicated by * 


52 Reopened Banks; 16 State Banks; 3 National Banks 


NaME OF BaNK AND TRANSIT NUMBER 


*Farmers & Merchants Bank 81-553 

(Reopened Apr. 2) 
Bank of Dover 81-329 (Reopened Feb. 11) 
Newton County Bank 81-371 (Reopened Feb. 11) 
Marked Tree Bank 81-705 
Peoples Exchange Bank 81-118 (Reopened Mar. 14) 


Farmers Bank 63-294 (Reopened Mar. 1) 


*Exchange State Bank 70-1186 (Reopened Mar. 7) 
*State Bank of Cerro Gordo 70-918 
(Reopened Mar. 18) 
Coffeen National Bank 70-873 (Reopened Mar. 5) 
*Farmers State Bank 70-1248 (Reopened Mar. 22) 
*First National Bank 70-1249 (Reopened Mar. 18) 
*First State Bank 70-1260 (Reopened Mar. 10) 
State Bank of Eddyville 70-1271 (Reopened Feb. 2) 
La Fayette State Bank 70-1400 (Reopened Feb. 23) 
Laura State Bank 70-1409 (Reopened Feb. 3) 
*Central Illinois Trust & Savings Bank 70-210 
(Reopened Mar. 28) 
*National Bank of Mendota 70-2139 


Franklin Bank & Trust Co. 71-18( roe yg Mar. I2) 


*Peoples State Bank 71-828 (Reopened Apr. 4) 
Citizens State Bank 71-918 (Reopened Feb. 18) 


Rock Rapids State Bank (Office of Rock Rapids) 
*State Savings Bank 
(Gravity Office of Sharpsburg, Ia.) 
Citizens State Bank (Office of Hopkinton) 
First Capital State Bank 72-121 
*Parkersburg State Bank 72-2145 
*Solon State Bank 72-2144 


*First State Bank 73-356 (Reopened Apr. 2) 

Hardinsburg Deposit Bank 73-776 

Kevil Bank 73-525 (Reopened Mar. 1) 

First National Bank 73-244 (Reopened Feb. 29) 

*Farmers & Merchants Bank 73-602 
(Reopened Apr. 11) 


*First National Bank 84-87 (Reopened Mar. 16) 
Hancock Bank 65-118 (Reopened Feb. 16) 


*Gloucester National Bank 53-252 
(Reopened Mar. 23) 


*Bay Trust Co. 74-1172 

Bridgewater Savings Bank 74-1053 
(Reopened Mar. 10) 

Romulus State Bank 74-817 (Reopened Mar. 5) 


*Clara City State Bank 75-484 (Reopened Apr. 11) 


Bank of Batesville 85-271 (Reopened Mar. 12) 
*Canton Exchange Bank 85-124 (Reopened Mar. 28) 
Merchants & Planters Bank 85-298 
(Reopened Feb. 27) 
Bank of Pope 85-374 (Branch of Batesville) 
(Reopened Mar. 12) 
Silver Creek State Bank 85-474 (Reopened Feb. 27) 
*Citizens Bank 85-522 (Reopened Mar. 15) 


Cardwell Bank 80-913 (Reopened Feb. 23) 





226 (Reopened Apr. 4) 


*New Jersey Trust Co. 55 
359 (Reopened Mar. 23) 


*First National Bank 55-: 


Bank of Blowing Rock 66-315 (Reopened Feb. 23) 
Bank of Colerain 66-331 (Reopened Feb. 24) 
*Durham Loan & Trust Co. 66-873 
(Branch of Durham, N. C.) 
*Caledonian Savings & Trust Co. 66-833 
(Reopened Mar. 7) 
Planters Bank 66-443 (Reopened Feb. 13) 


First State Bank 77-362 (Reopened Feb. 16) 
*Citizens Bank & Savings Co. 56-1374 
Richland Trust Co. 56-151 (Reopened Feb. 15) 
*Citizens Bank 56-1373 

*Bank of Commerce 86-1010 (Reopened Mar. 14) 
Curry County Bank 96-177 (Reopened Feb. 27) 


Curwensville National Bank 60-1124 
(Reopened Mar. 1) 


CAPITAL 


15,000 
20,000 
25,000 
100,000 
75,000 


50,000 
60,000 


50,000 


150,000 


"100,000 


25,000 
25,000 


fe 


15,000 
40,000 
20,000 


25,000 


100,000 


200,000 
25,000 


25,000 . 


25,000 


50,000 
110,000 


50,000 .. 


10,000 . 


15,000 


25,000 


50,000 . 


25,000 
25,000 
300,000 
25,000 


15,000 


25,000 .. 


100,000 


SURPLUS & 


40,000 $ 


> . — 
PRorits PRESIDENT 


6,230 Garland Anthony 
26,000 L. J. Lemley 


4,000 W. W. Moore 
2,500 W. B. Chapman 


104,740 W. F. Graves 


..... H. A. Blundy 
24,760 J. W. Vent 


Sea J. A. Elliott 
50,000 J. F. Brewster 
Surplus 
15,000 D. L. Barnett 


12,450 John Gordner 


si dbblins Nida” 
5,000 R. E. Cox 
5,000 J. Y. Netolicky 


.... J. N. Green 


. T. J. Carroll 


50,000 J. E. Davidson 


5,000 P. J. Thien 
Surplus 


8,910 S. W. Hill 

5,000 D. O. Kibler 
83,000 C. H. Hughes 

5,000 Frank Bookman 


2,350 J. A. Lynn 


22,800 Anthony Hile 


THE 


AND BANKS REOPENED UNDER SAME TITLE 


CASHIER 


G. G. Gatling 
G. B. Tuck 


S. L. Nance 
L. C. Stephens 


Ralph Sedgwick 


C. F. Duggan 
B. L. Chapman 


W. F. Babcock 
L. 8. Stuckey 
J. O. Purcell 


Geo. Barrett 


W. C. Shy 
C. W. Jacob 


C. W. Dunn, Sec. Treas. 


.. B. F. Witt 


Everett Wright, Asst. Cash. 
Frank Williams 

O. A. Bailey 

O. E. Marketan 


"J. E. Ogden 


C. L. Curtis 
W. N. Wrape, Sec. Treas. 


H. G. Rostomily 
oe @a.e 
O. F. Garrett 


H. C. Bowers 

T. G. Goldsberry 
C. F. Fighter 
Wilbur Jaycox 
R. M. Hughes 


G. L. Benner 
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NEW BANKS ORGANIZED 
AND BANKS REOPENED UNDER SAME 


SURPLUS «& 


TITLE 


State & Town NaME OF BANK AND TRANSIT NUMBER CaPImTaL Paorits PRESIDENT CASHIER 

South Carolina ‘3 

Barnwell Bank of Barnwell 67-225 27,500 C. G. Fuller P. A. Price 

Capital & 
Surplus 

Greer Planters Savings Bank 67-197 (Reopened Mar. 14) , . ee Pe TTT Pree TT et 

Marion *The Citizens Bank 67-137 50,000) . . ..../3. L. Wheeler J. R. Clemmons 
- Wagener *lodine State Bank 67-659 . 10,000 $ 2,500,A. L. Corbett H. E. Holley 

exas 

Fredericksburg *Fredericksburg National Bank 88-2163 50,000 10,000 Joe Stein W. J. Schroeder 

Odessa *First National Bank 88-2161 25,000 5,000/T. G. Hendrick Wickliffe Skinner 

Stockdale *Security State Bank 88-2162 20,000 .....\J. H. Bain Cecil Bird, Asst. Cashier 
Virginia 

Luray First National Bank 68-238 (Reopened Feb. 25) 50,000 25,000 E. M. Hershberger W. E. Frank 
Washington 

Tacoma *Central Bank 34-55 (Reopened Mar. 28) 50,000 
Wisconsin 

Livingston *Livirdgston State Bank 79-587 (Reopened Mar. 21) 25,000 ..{T. O. Gundlack M. H. Haberman 

Mosinee *State Bank of Mosinee 79-614 (Reopened Mar. 21) 25,000 12,500|M. H. Altenburg L. C. Follett 

Princeton *Princeton State Bank 79-336 (Reopened Mar. 15) 48,000 12,020'Chas. Dahlke H. J. Maxell 


Banks Reported Closed 


with closing dates and transit numbers. 
Banks not previously reported indicated by * 


Alabama 
Ariton—*Ariton State 
Vol. Liq. Mar. 15. 
Childersburg—Bank of Childersburg. 61- 


Bank. 61-530— 


543—Closed Feb. 3. Vol. Lia Feh, 8 

Jemison—Peoples Bank. 61-546—Vol. 
Liq. Feb. 2. 

Newville—*Farmers State Bank. 61-248 
—Vol. Liq. 

Arkansas 


Siloam Springs—*Producers State Bank. 


81-148—Apr. 

California 

Monterey Park—First National Bank. 
90-982—Feb. 5. (Branch of Alhambra 
P. O.) 

Port Chicago—*First National Bank. 90- 
915—Mar. 17. 

Colorado 

Cole —cruis National Bank. 82-183— 
Feb. 17. 

a National Bank. 82-184— 
‘eb. 17. 

Crook—*First State Bank. 82-346—Vol. 
Liq. Certificate of cancellation issued 
Apr. 6. 

Longmont—Colorado Bank & Trust Co. 


82-425—Feb. 29. 


Florida 


Waldo—Bank of Waldo. 63-274—Feb. 6. 
Old business prior to July 1929 liquid- 





ated by State Banking Dept. New 
bank business taken over by Phifer 
State Bank, Gainesville. 

Georgia 

Arlington—First National Bank. 64-358 
—Feb. 9. 

Portal—Bank of Portal. 64-691—Vol. 
Liq. Feb. 29. 

Idaho 

F% *Security National Bank. 92- 
27 ‘o— —Mar. 5 





of Hollister. 92- 


Jank 172— 
Feb. 13. 
Mackay—*W. G. Jenkins & Co., 
92-113—Mar. 12. 


Bankers. 


Illinois 


Apple River—Bank of Apple 
1028—Feb. 22. 


River. 70- 





Basco—Basco State Bank. 70-1159—Mar. 
8. 

Chana—*Chana Banking Co. 70-1819— 
Mar. 29. 

Chicago—Kaufman State Bank. 2-71— 
Feb. 17. 

Chicago—*Unity Trust & Savings Bank. 


2-399—Vol. Liq. Mar. 12. 
Cissna Park—lIroquois County State 
Bank. 70-1225—Mar. 8. 
Equality—Equality State Bank. 70-1283 


—Liq. through First Trust & 
sank, Harrisburg. Feb. 13. 
Forest Park—Roosevelt Trust & Savings 


Savings 


sank. 70-335—Vol. Liq. Rep. Mar. 5. 

Hamilton—First National Bank. 70-698 
—Feb. 29. 

Homer—Raynor-Babb State Bank. 170- 
839—Feb. 20. 

Leaf River—Leaf River State Bank. 70- 
1410—Mar, 14. 

Nebo—*First National Bank. 70-1729— 
Suspended Apr. 6 
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Neponset—Whaples & Farmers 
Bank. 70-1482—Feb, 26. 

Sadorus—Farmers First State Bank. 70- 
1103—Mar. 28. 


State 


Tampico—*Tampico State Bank. 70-930 
—Mar. 18. 
Winnetka—Hubbards Woods Trust & 


Savings Bank. 70-2106—Feb. 16. 


Indiana 


oeeeA. T. Bowen & Co. 71-469—Mar. 


Eaton—Farmers State Bank, 71-536— 
lar 
Hillisburg—*Hillsburg Bank. 71-1001— 
Mar. 26. 

National Bank. 


Kendallville—Citizens 
71-1228—Feb, 11 


North Liberty—Farmers & Merchants 
State Bank. 71-1244—Mar. 5. Deposit 
liability assumed by Merchants Na- 


tional Bank, South Bend. 


Oakville—Farmers State Bank. 71-1074 
—Mar. 10, 

Rolling Prairie—Peoples Bank. 71-1144 
—Mar. 7. 

Iowa : 

Aplington—*Exchange Bank. 72-1009— 
Rep. Mar. 25. 

Bassett—Bassett Savings Bank. 72-1191 
—Feb. 16. 

Garnavillo—*Farmers State Bank. 72- 
840—Apr. 7. 

Kamrar—Farmers State Bank. 72-1390 


—Mar. 
Keystone—Farmers Savings 
1041—Feb. 27. 
Palmer—Palimer Savings Bank. 72-; 
—Feb. 18. 
Waterloo—Pioneer National Bank. 
—Feb. 1 
Woden—*Bank of Woden. 72-1658 
Ww orthington—*W orthington Savings 


Bank. 72- 


Bank. 72-1660—Mar. 15. 

Kansas 

Alta Vista—Peoples State Bank. 83-579 
—Mar. 5. 

Bloom—*Farmers State Bank. 83-749— 
Mar. 2 

Elgin—* Elgin State Bank. 83-819—Apr. 
”. 

Garnett—*National Bank of Commerce. 


83-224—Mar. 19. 
Great Bend—Citizens National Bank. 83- 
137—Feb. 13. 


Horton—Citizens State Bank. 83-151— 
Apr. 4. 

Humboldt—Citizens State Bank. 83-214 
—Mar. 3. 

Sharon Springs—*Citizens State Bank. 

. 83-619—Mar. 2 

Treece—*Treece State Bank. 83-1280— 
Ape. 1. 

Kentucky 

Bethel—Bethel Bank, 73-435—Mar. 1. 


Springfield—Peoples Deposit Bank. 73- 
18 


261—Feb. 4 
Willisburg—Central 
o. 


Bank. 73-640—Mar. 


Louisiana 


Duson—*Commercial Bank of Lafayette 





& Trust Co. 84-350—Discontinued. 
(Branch of Lafayette, La.) 

Franklinton—Citizens Bank. 84-343— 
Feb. 15. 

Labadieville—*Citizens Bank & Trust 
Co. 84-195—Discontinued. (Branch of 
Napoleonville, La.) 

a Bank of Loreauville, 84-199 
—F 8 

Rayne—*Bank of Acadia (Office of 
Crowley) 84-95. 


Maryland 


Be oor eenee 
100—Feb. 2 


& Savings Bank. 65- 


Hurlock—Citizens Bank. 65-268—Feb. 
15. 

Massachusetts 

Millbury—*Mi'lbury Savings Bank. 53- 
521—Mar. 14. 

Michigan 

Bay City—Northern Title & Trust Co. 
74-40—Vol. Liq. Rep. Mar. 12. 


Comstock Park—*Comstock Park State 


Bank. 74-1005—Rep. Apr. 7. 
East Detroit—*Stephens State Bank. 74- 
1107—Rep. Apr. 7. ~ 
Farmington—Peoples State Bank. T74- 


1015—Temporarily suspended pending 
completion of a reorganization pro- 
gram. 


Imlay City—Peoples State Bank. 74-439 
—Temporarily suspended Feb, 20 for 
reorganization purposes which are 
now in progress. ie 

Pickney—*Pickney State Bank. 74-793 
—Rep. Apr. 7. 

Union City—*Union City State Bank. 74- 
1022—Apr. 1. 

Vassar—*Michigan Savings Bank. 74- 376 


—Closed Feb. 29 for reorganization. 


Minnesota 

Eagle Lake—*State Bank 
Lake. 75-1084—Apr. 2. 

_*First & Farmers State Bank. 
75-7 Mar. 19. 

Makhute-tiaahane Savings Bank. 

Feb. 6. pes: 

Pinewood—*Peoples State Bank. 75-1506 
—Mar. 30. 

Sleepy Eye—Farmers & Merchants State 
Bank. 75-198—Feb. 25. 

Zumbro Falls—*Farmers & Merchants 
State Bank, 75-1001—Apr. 8. 


of Eagle 





G 





75-35 





Mississippi 

Leakesville—*Bank of Leakesville. 85- 
329—Mar. 10. 

Missouri 

Deepwater—*Bank of Deepwater. 80-949 
—Mar. 21. 

Fillmore—-Round Prairie Bank. 80-982— 
Feb. 27. 

Gosneyville—* Paradise Banking Co. 80- 
1153—Mar. 30. (Smithville P. O.) 

Grand Pass—*Bank of Grand Pass, 80- 


1010—Mar. 16. 


Liberal—Bank of Liberal. 80-1068—Feb. 


May wood—*State Savings Bank. 80-1363 


—Mar. 22. 2 
Merwin—*First State Bank. 80-1758— 
Apr. 11. 


Newark—Farmers Bank. 8(-840—Mar. 1. 

Polo—Polo Trust Co, 80-698—Feb. 20. 

Sedalia—Sedalia National Bank. 80-54— 
Feb. 15. 


Steffenville—Bank of Steffenville. 80- 
1211—-Feb. 26. 

Nebraska 

Bristow—Nebraska State Bank. 76-1291 
—Mar. 9. os 

Comstock—Citizens State Bank. 76-559 
—Vol. Liq. Mar. 8. a 

Concord—Farmers State Bank. 76-1175 
—Suspended Mar. 5. 


Graf—*Bank of Graf. 76-734—Apr. 2. 


Herman—Plateau State Bank. 76-547— 
Feb. 22. 
Horace—Horace State Bank. 76-1029— 


Mar. 7. 
(Continued on page 318) 
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Banks Reported Closed 


(Continued from page 317) 


Spalding—*Security State Bank, 76-367 
Apr. 4. 

Nevada 

Yerington—Lyon County Bank. 94-46— 
Feb. 16. 

Yerington—Mason Valley Bank. 94-47— 
Closed emporarily Feb. 17, for pro- 


tection. 


New Jersey 


High Bridge—*First National Bank. 55- 
403—Mar. 29. 

New York 

New York City—*Washington National 
Bank. 1-783—Vol. Liq. Mar. 29. 


North Carolina 

3ryson City—Citizens 
Feb. 8. 

Robbinsville—*Graham County Bank. 66- 
825—Mar. 14. 


Bank. 66-526— 


North Dakota 








Burnstad—*First State Bank. 77-530— 
Apr. 5. 

Ohio 

Fayetteville—Fayetteville Bank. 56-953 
—Mar. 4. 

Marysville—*Union Banking Co. 56-534 
—Mar. 28 for liquidation. 

Ohio City—*Farmers Bank. 56-1083-— 
Apr. 7. 

Otway—*Otway Savings Bank. 56-1241 

Apt. 7. 
Xenia—Commercial & Savings Bank Co. 


56-316—Feb. 29. 


Oklahoma 

Alva—*First 86-126— 
Mar. 15. 

Fairfax—*First National Bank, 86-445— 
Mar. . 

Oologah—*Bank of 

* Vol. Liq. Apr. 1. 


National Bank. 


Oologah. 86-846— 

Oregon 

Ashland—Citizens Bank. 96-36—Mar. 12. 

Eugene—*Bank of Commerce. 96-20— 
Apr. 2. 

Pennsylvania 

Bolivar—Citizens National Bank. 
—Vol. Lig. Feb. 26, 


60-1639 


Rhode Island 


Providence—*Dante State Bank. 57-44— 
Vol. Liq. Mar, 22. 

South Carolina 

Waterloo—*Bank of Waterloo. 67-375— 
Mar. 30. 

Tennessee 

Chattanooga—Loveman Bank. 87-38— 
Vol, Lig. Mar. 12 through First Na- 


NEW BANKS REPORTED IN 


tional Bank. 
Flatcreek—Flat 
87-378—Feb. 11. 
Memphis—*Tennessee Savings Bank. 26- 
69—Liquidating. Discontinued banking 
business. Rep. Mar. 24. 
Philadelphia—Bank of Philadelphia. 87- 
531—Vol. Liq. Jan. 25. 
Wilder—Bank of Laurel. 87-609—Discon- 
tinued Feb. 6. (Branch of Bank of 
Monterey, Monterey, Tenn.) 


Creek 





Savings Bank. 





Texas 
Brownsville—*Merchants National Bank. 
88-65—Mar. 25. 
Fredericksburg—*Bank of 
burg. 88-370—In 
ported Apr. 7. 
Fredericksburg—*Citizens 
—In Receivership. 


Fredericks- 
Receivership. te- 

3ank. 88-371 
Reported Apr. 7. 


Utah 


Beaver—State Bank of 


iver Beaver County. 
97-47—Feb. 23. 


Wisconsin 
Honey Creek—*State Bank of Honey 
Creek. 79-561—Vol. Lig. Rep. Apr. 7. 





Notice To Directory Users 


In the January, 1932 BANKERS DtIREc- 
TORY an error appeared in some of the 
copies which you may easily correct, if 
yours happens to be one of those in which 
one figure was broken or dropped out 
while the form was on the press. 


The item referred to is for the First 


National Bank of Nora Springs, Iowa. 
The item of surplus and profits read 


$6 ,640. This should have been $60,640. 
Your copy of the Directory can easily be 
corrected by inserting a cipher. 


Banco di Roma N. Y. Listing 
Should Be Changed 


In listing the New York office of the 
Banco di Roma, Rome, Italy in the Janu- 
ary 1932 edition of THE BANKERS DIREC- 
TORY, a typographical error occurred so 
that the capital, surplus and profits are 
listed as Lire 259,000. Obviously, this is 
Lire 259,000,000, and it was so reported 
in the listing of the head office at Rome in 
the foreign section of the Directory. 

Furthermore, the New York listing 
shows Comm. Giuseppe Pietro Veroi as 


PROCESS OF ORGANIZATION 


tIndicates Press Report 
Banks not previously reported indicated by * 


7 State Banks; 


State &« Town NAME OF BANK 
Arkansas 
Osceola *Bank of Luxora 
(Office of Luxora) 
Illinois 
Byron Rock River Community Bank 


Milledgeville *tFirst National Bank 


Plano The First National Bank of 
Plano 

Iowa 

Huxley *Union Story Trust & Savings 

- Bank (Branch of Ames) 

Michigan | 

Lansing *tFirst National Bank 
Missouri 

Clinton *tUnion State Bank 
New York 

Medina Medina Trust Co. 

Glendale tBank of Manhattan Trust} .. 


(Borough of 
Queens,N.Y.C.) 


Co. (Branch of Manhattan) 


Pennsylvania 
Olyphant The First National Bank in 
Olyphant 
Virginia 
Bloxom |Bloxom Banking Co. see 


Cape Charles |The First National Bank of 


Cape Charles 
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CaPpimTAL 


5 National Banks 


SURPLUS & 


CORRESPONDEN’ 
PRoFITS ss . 


Miss Margot 
charge 


McDearman, in 


$ 50,000! $ 10,000 
Surplus 


30,000 
35,000 


A. B. Puterbaugh 
R. A. Schaefer 
| 
oe J. E. Bennett, Asst. Cashier, in 
| charge 
200,000 100,000 Charles Cummins, of Cummins & 
Surplus Cummins, interested 


Emery Hurt, President 
H. C. McDowell, Cashier 


|B. E. Harcourt 


|George Bowen 
IF. J. Franck, Manager 


100,000 a 
| 


} 


S. M. Evans, Attorney, 
113 Hull Ave. 


W. A. Dickenson 


General Manager. It is to be understood 
that Comm. G. P. Veroi is General Man- 
ager of the head office at Rome. The New 
York office at 15 William Street is in 
charge of Dr. Giuseppe Gambatesa. 

The latest statement of the Banco di 
Napoli gives condition and personnel as 
follows: 

Capital, Lire 200,000,000; surplus and 
profits, Lire 59,000,000; deposits on cur- 
rent and savings accounts, Lire 455,291,- 
610; deposits of securities on current ac- 
count, Lire 107,426,400. Total assets are 
Lire 4,314,082,654.01. 

Antonio Stefano Benni is chairman, 
Vittorio Carlo Vitali is deputy chairman, 
Giuseppe Pietro Veroi is managing direc- 
tor, Dr. Paride Formentini is secretary, 
Diocle Paris is central manager and Leone 
Nazareth is chief accountant. 


REPUBLIC OF BOLIVIA, pamphlet 
by Institute of International Finance, con- 
ducted by Investment Bankers Associa- 
tion of America in cooperation with New 
York University. This is the fourth in a 
new series of credit studies designed to 
compile and analyze the important facts 
influencing the economic and financial wel- 
fare of South American nations. With 
regard to Bolivia, the Institute is of the 
opinion that the financial situation there 
is such that a resumption of payment in 
full of the external debt service cannot be 
expected for some time to come. 


INDEX OF Economic REPorts—Distributed 
by the Policyholders Service Bureau of 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 
1 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. Pamphlet. No 
charge. 


This compilation lists the titles of ap- 
proximately 500 reports and articles on 
problems of business management which 
the Bureau has published and made avail- 
able, for general distribution. The titles 
are arranged according to the major 
divisions of management and to types of 
business or industry. 


Look Out For Renewals 


Let’s be honest about it—a great 
many banks would not have failed, 
if their officers had refused to renew 
some loans. It would have been far 
better to write off some of them as 
losses, if they could not be collected. 
By earrying them as assets, directors 
and officers alike deceived themselves 
and so did not apply the needed 
remedies in loan administration that 
would have prevented similar loans 
from being granted. Energetic col- 
lection methods should come first, 
but when they fail, it is better to 
write off the loss at once and use the 
case as a warning against other mis- 
takes. 


Speed is an element in the erection 
of some kinds of buildings. 
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CHANGES DUE TO CONSOLIDATIONS 


ABSORPTIONS AND CHANGES IN TITLE 


Banks not previously reported indicated by * 


State & Town 


Arkansas 
Rison 


Searcy 

Tillar 
California 

El Segundo 

Garden Grove 


Oroville 


Colorado 
Sterling 


Connecticut 
Middletown 


New Haven 
Florida 
Gainesville 
Jacksonville 
Idaho 
Potlatch 
Illinois 
Bushnell 
Mounds 


Robinson 


Rockford 
St. Peter 


Indiana 


Montezuma 


Iowa 
Denison 


Newton 


Wilton Junction 
Kansas 


Alma 
Ashland 


Independence 


Independence 


Kentucky 
Elizabethtown 


Millersburg 


Russell 


Louisiana 
Abbeville 


Breaux Bridge 
Cheneyville 
Crowley 
Maurice 


Michigan 


Bessemer 


Pontiac 
Minnesota 

Russell 

Winsted 


Missouri 
Chillicothe 


Cross Timbers 


Cross Timbers 


4 Purchases; 


12 Title Changes; 12 Consolidations; 26 Taken Over; 9 Mergers 


7 Successions; 7 Reorganizations; 7 Absorptions - 


PRESENT NAME AND 


7 FORMER NAME 
TRANSIT NUMBER I a 


The Bank of Rison 81-428 __ Bank of Rison 

(Closed 1/11/32) 
Peoples Bank 

(Closed 9/29/31) 
Citizens Bank & Trust Co. 


*Security Bank 81-153 
*Citizens Bank 81-446 


Security Bank of El Segundo El Segundo State Bank 
90-719 

First National Bank 90-599 Citizens Bank with First 
National Bank 

Bank of Oroville (Savings) 


and First National Bank 


*First National Bank 90-302 


*Security State Bank 82-450 State Bank of Sterling 

*Middletown National Bank Middletown National Bank & 
51-162 Trust Co. 

First National Bank & Trust East Haven Bank & Trust 
Co. 51-9 Co., East Haven 

*Phifer State Bank 63-48 Bank of Waldo, Waldo (closed 
2/6/32) 


Florida Southside Bank, 
South Jacksonville 


*Florida Southside Bank 
63-447 


*Potlatch State Bank 92-196 Elk River State Bank, Elk 
River 


*Farmers & Merchants State Bank of Bushnell 
Bank 70-553 

*First State Bank 70-1474 First National Bank and First 
State Bank 

*Second National Bk. 70-456 Farmers & Producers Bank, 
First National Bank and 
Robinson State Bank 

Commercial National Bank 
and Third National Bank 

Farmers & Merchants State 
Bank and First National 


Third National Bank 70-40 


*First State Bank 70-1110 


First State Bank 71-526 First National Bank and State 


Bank of Montezuma 
*Commercial State Bank Commercial Bank 
72-1983 
*Newton National Bank 
72-209 
Wilton Savings Bank 72-571 


First National Bank (closed 
10/6/31) 
Farmers Savings Bank 


First National Bank in Alma Alma National Bank, Bank 
(new) 83-1446 of Alma and Farmers Na- 
ai tional Bank 
*Stockgrowers National Bank Sitka State Bank, Sitka, with 
83-406 
*Citizens-First National Bank Security National Bank 
83-50 


*First National Bank 83-50  Citizens-First National Bank 


First-Hardin National Bank Union National Bank 
73-215 


*Farmers-Exchange Bank Exchange Bank and Farmers 
73-336 Bank 

First and Peoples Bank First National Bank and 
73-588 Peoples Bank 

*Bank of Abbeville & Trust Bank of Abbeville (closed 


Co. 84-86 Open Mar. 16 Feb. 3) 
*Farmers & Merchants Bank Breaux Bridge Bank & Trust 
84-153 Co. (closed 1/29/32) 
*Commercial Bank & Trust Planters Bank (closed 1/9/32) 
Co. (Branch of Alexandria) 
*Bank of Commerce & Trust Bank of Commerce 
Co. 84-52 
*Bank of Abbeville & Trust Bank of Maurice (closed 
Co. (Branch of Abbeville) 2/3/32) 
84-372 


*Bessemer National Bank 


First National Bank (closed 
74-578 2 


1/18/32) 


*First National Bank at Pon- First National Bank & Trust 
tiac 74-109 Co. 


*New Farmers & Merchants Farmers & Merchants State 
State Bank 75-924 Bank 
*Citizens State Bank 75-1604 State Bank of Lester Prairie, 
Lester Prairie 


*Citizens National Bank 
80-139 
*Farmers Bank 80-1665 


Citizens Bank, Avalon 


Bank of Preston, Preston, 
with Farmers Bank 


*Farmers Bank 80-1665 Bank of Cross Timbers 
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. . SuRPLUS « 
low CHANGE , > RESIDEN 
I HANGED  CapirTal Pacers PRESIDENT 


Purchased $ 25,000 $ 2,500 1. E. Moore 


Purchased assets 5,000S. W. Sanford 


Title 


50,000 


25,000 17,110 R. H. Wolfe 
Title changed ee ee 
Feb. 17 
Consolidation 
Eff. Jan. 20 
Consolidation 
Eff. Feb. 11 


S. F. Shumaker 


50,000 27,900 F. A. Monroe 


Taken over 50,000 20,530 R. A. Towne 


March 26 


Title changed 
Mar. 28 

Deposit liability . 
assumed Mar. 1 


New business 

since July 1, 
1929,taken over 

South Jackson- 
ville now part of 
Jacksonville 

50,000 


Deposits taken 80,000 John Kendell 


over 

Deposit liability 65,000 B. H. Alexander 
taken over 
Mar. 19 

Merger Feb. 10 


50,000 


SE henkenceee O. T. Hudson 


37,500 J. T. Smith 
Surplus 


Merger Mar. 19 150,009 


Merger Mar. 5 500,000 459,000G. C. Spafford 


Merger Mar. 25 25,000 10,000 August Borchelt 


Merger 7,020 J. E.. Hancock 


Eff. Mar. 1 


25,000 


Succeeded Mar.30 50,000 10,000 J. W. Miller, Jr. 


Reorganization 30,000 H. C. McCardell 
Mar. 31 
Absorbed Mar. 5 


100,000 


10,000 0. J. Hess 
Surplus 


Deposit liabilities 
assumed Mar. 7 


50,000 


Taken over 
Mar. 22 
Liabilities as- 
sumed and liq- 
uidating bank 
Rep. Apr. 6 
Title 
Rep. Apr. 6 


100,000 Ernest Sewell 
Surplus 


300,000 


Purchased 
Feb. 24 

Consolidation 
Mar. 14 

Succeeds 


Feb. 27 


55,000 12,700 J. F. MeDaniel 
Surplus 


50,000 58,860 Jacob Fisher 


Succeeded 
Mar. 16 

Reorganization 
Mar. 6 

Reorganization 


Title Feb. 1 


25,000 . Emile Girard 


100,000 31,720 Edw. Daigle 
Reorganization 
Mar. 16 


Assets taken over 50,000 25,000 J. J. Frick 
by new bank 
which opened 
Mar. 29 

Succeeds 
(Charter issued 


Feb. 29) 


Title 
Rep. Mar. 19 
Taken over Apr. 2 


500,000 251,310J. E. Horak 


30,000 9,700 W. C. Palmer 


15,000 3,750J. J. Sterner 


i] 


Taken over Apr. ‘ 


Consolidation J. A. Downs 
Feb. 25 
Taken over 
Feb. 26 


J. A. Downs 


CASHIER 


| ae 
F. B. Welch 
J. H. Kimbro 


Hunter 


F. B. Neeland 


A. J. Woodworth 


>. Lutin 


G. P. Anderson 
>. Brewbaker 


H. C. Moore 
A. H: Lodge 


E. E. Thayer 


O. J. Gluesenkamp 
Lora Reeder 


J. J. Miller 
O. L. Karsten 


A. E. Stuewe 


J. H. MeElroy 


C. D. Linley 
T. R. Richards 


Lee A. Plauche 
C. P. Derveloy, 
Mgr. ; 
Lance McBride 


J. A. Villian, Mgr. 
W. C. Drevdall 
A. W. Ladd 


E. F. Oberg 


Alfons Fasching 


Roscoe Edde 


Roscoe Edde 
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Strate & Town 
Missouri 
St. Joseph 
Nevada 


Carson City 
New Mexico 
Clayton 
New York 
Mt. Morris 
White Plains 
North Dakota 
Michigan 
Reynolds 
Ohio 
Cadiz 
Cleveland 
Marysville 


Toledo 


Oklahoma 
Blackwell 


Forgan 
Kaw 


Waukomis 
Wetumka 
Oregon 


La Grande 


Medford 


Pennsylvania 
+ Coraopolis 


Doylestown 


Hughesville 


Phoenixville 


Portland 


Scranton 


South Dakota 
Belle Fourche 


Tennessee 
Chattanooga 


Texas 
Alice 


Dawson 
Decatur 
Houston 
Mason 
Mineola 
San Angelo 
Stamford 
Utah 
Nephi 


Price 


Price 


Salt Lake City 
Salt Lake City 


Virginia 
Mt. Jackson 


West Virginia 
Beckley 


Wisconsin 
Blair 


Fennimore 
Sheboygan 


Wyoming 
Torrington 
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PRESENT NAME AND 


j— ; ORMER NAME 
TRANSIT NUMBER ForRMER NAME 


How CHANGED 


*Drovers & Merchants Bank Bank of Wallace, Wallace Taken over Apr. 2 
36-55 


*Carson Valley Bank 94-33 Capital City Bank Taken over 


Mar. 12 


Farmers & Stockmens Bank State 


Bank of Commerce Consolidation 
95-171 


with Farmers & Stockmens Eff. Feb. 26 
Bank 


SURPLUS & 


CAPITAL Paawite 


PRESIDENT 


$ 30,000 $ 16,390F. J. Eyler 


125,000 27,040 George Wingfield 


Genesee River National Bank Genesee River National Bank Title Eff. Feb. 19 .......... 


50-531 & Trust Co. 
Peoples National Bank & Plaza National Bank with Consolidation 
Trust Co. 50-237 Peoples National Bank and Mar. 10 
operated as Plaza Branch 


*Lamb’s Bank of Michigan Bank of Whitman, Whitman, Deposit liabilities 
City 77-248 N. D. Vol. liq. Mar. 19 assumed 

*State Bank of Reynolds First National Bank Deposit liabilities 
77-264 (Vol. liq.) assumed Mar. 5 


*Union National Bank 
56-616 
*Guardian Trust Co. 6-66 


Union National Bank & Trust Title Mar. 26 


Co. 
Ohio State Bank 


Deposit liability 
assumed Mar. 1 


*The Bank of Marysville Co. Succeeds Mar. 21 


56-532 
*Citizens Trust Co. 56-14 
Open Mar. 28 


Bank of Marysville 


Commercial Savings Bank & Liquidating 
Trust Co. (closed 8/17/31) 

Security Bank 86-1076 Security State Bank 
(Closed 1/11/32) 

*First State Bank 86-956 First National Bank Absorbed 

*First National Bank in Kaw National Bank of Kaw City Purchased 
City 86-528 (Vol. liq. Mar. 12) 

*W aukomis State Bank Waukomis National Bank 
86-914 

*Exchange Bank 
merce 86-356 


Taken over Mar. 1 


Title Mar. 28 


of Com- National Bank of Commerce Succeeds Feb. t 


*First National Bank (new) La 


Grande National Bank Liquidating 
96-328 


and United States National assets Mar. 7 
Bank 

Jackson County Bank with Consolidation 
First National Bank Mar. 19 


*First National Bank 96-23 


Coraopolis Trust Co. 60-722 Coraopolis Savings & Trust Consolidation 
Co., and Ohio Valley Trust 
Co : 


Doylestown National Bank & Bucks County Trust Co. with Consolidation 
Trust Co. 60-822 Doylestown National Bank Feb. 15 
& Trust Co. 

Picture Rocks National Bank, Absorbed 
Picture Rocks 

*Farmers and Mechanics-Na- Farmers & Mechanics Na- Consolidation 
tional Bank 60-466 tional Bank and National Mar. 24 

Bank of Phoenixville 

*The Portland National Bank Portland National Bank 
60-1308 (Closed 8/9/31) 

*First National Bank 60-1 Pine Brook Bank 


First National Bank 60-956 


Reorganization 
Apr. 7 
Takenover Mar.7 


*Butte County Bank 78-95 _ Little Missouri Bank, Camp Absorbed Apr. 2 


Crook 

*First National Bank 87-30 Loveman Bank Vol. liq. 

assets pur- 

chased by First 

National Bank 
Mar. 12 


Alice Bank & Trust Co. Alice State Bank & Trust Co. Reorganization 
88-391 (Closed 2/16/23) Mar. 5 
*First National Bank 88-777 Liberty National Bank and Merger Mar. 17 
First National Bank 
*First National Bank 88-509 First National Bank, Para- Absorbed 
dise. (Vol. liq. Mar. 9) 
*Citizens State Bank 35-68 Katy State Bank, Katy Taken over 
Mar. 26 
Taken over 
Mar. 19 
Taken over 
Feb. 25 
*San Angelo National Bank Guaranty State Bank with Consolidation 
88-88 San Angelo National Bank Mar. 8 
First National Bank in Stam- First National Bank Title 
ford 88-246 


*Mason National Bank 
88-550 
First National Bank 88-499 


First State Bank 


Mineola State Bank 


*First National Bank 97-38 Bank of Fountain Green, Absorbed Mar. 16 
Fountain Green 
(Closed Feb. 15) 

Emery County Bank, Castle Assets and 
Dale 


*Carbon County Bank 
97-127 


lia- 
bilities assumed 
Feb. 20 


*Carbon-Emery Bank 97-127 Carbon County Bank Title Mar. 1 


Security National Bank 31-10 Deseret National Bank 
*First National Bank of Salt Security National Bank 


Changed title 
Lake City 31-1 


and transit 
number 
Mt. Jackson National Bank Merger Mar. 1 
with Peoples Bank 


Peoples Bank 68-278 


*Beckley National Exchange Beckley National Bank and Merger Mar. 29 
Bank 69-323 National Exchange Bank 
First National 


Bank 
Home Bank 
First National Bank in Fen- First National Bank 
nimore 79-342 (Closed 10/8/31) 
*Peoples Savings Bank 79-44 Sheboygan County 
Savings Bank 


Union Bank 79-455 and Merger 
Eff. Feb. 29 
Reorganization 
eb. 25 
Mutual Succeeds Mar. 1 


*Citizens National Bank 


Goshen County Bank with Consolidation 
99-153 


Citizens National Bank Mar. 19 


Certain . 


Absorbed Feb. 15 ., 


300,000 


15,000 7,590 J. S. Lamb 


25,000 5,000 M. Murphy- 


Beachem 


92,400C. A. Brown 


36,730 J. M. Lentz 


Louis H. Hartman 


25,000 Carl B. Haun 
Surplus 
4,0000. H. Cafky 
5,000 J. E. Hoefer 
5,490 J. R. Camp 


1,830 B. E. Braselton 


secccccltte Bae WOM 


100,000 96,920 B. E. Harder 


200,000 Chas. McCune 


125,000 505,420 W. F. Fritz 


50,000 60,000 F. A. Reeder 


Surplus 


280,000 585,930J. C. Parsons 


95,000 47,5000. H. Smith 


100,000 7,500 W. W. Jones 


59,000C. M. Newton 


Abe Mayer 


27,840 T. A. Upshaw 
105,000G. M. Whitmore 
60,000 J. W. Hammond 


80,140 J. W. Hammond 
Surplus, 
Profits and 
Reserves 


"750,000 


213,570 Joe L. Smith 


7,580 Thomas Mattison 
....... W. G. Hudson 


28,170 Herman Schuelke 


THE 


CASHIER 


J. A. Teresinski 


L. W. Horton 


H. A. Matelis 


J. P. Lamb 


Oscar Evenstad 


W. C. Clifford 


E. A. Emmert 


Seymour Hoff, 
Treas. 


E. A Lentz 


F. J. Cobeldick 
L. M. Cline 


John Camp, Jr. 


J.C. Puryear 


F. L. Meyers 


Oris Crawford 


A. B. Sharpe, 
Treas. 
G. L. Wilson 


N. H. Spring 
C. W. Bothwell 


R. A. Smith 


L. A. Walker 


J. F. Smith 


Roy Vance 


E. G. Keese 


Frank Brough 


C. J. Empey 


C. J. Empey 


French Lucas 


W. H. Melby 
A. R. Cotherman 


Oscar Baumann 
Sec. Treas. 
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